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‘THE death of Robert Browning, the poet, has 
awakened a feeling of pain in all the civilized 
world. He is the last of the celebrated school of 
poete, that gave glory end honor to the first part of 
this century. He will be buried either in the Island 
Cemetry at Venice or beside the remains of his 
wife in Florence. A memorial service will be held 
m Westminster Abbey. A monument of some sort, 
probably a bust will be erected in the Poets’ Corner 
of the Abbey. The establishment is also sug- 
gested of a Browning medal system, in connection 
with the study of English, Greek, and Italian at the 
universities, 
George Meredith, a poet of high powers, has thus 
nobly written of the death of Brogning : 
‘Now dumb is he who waked the world to speak, 
And voiceless hangs the world besides his bier, 
Our words are sobs, our cry of praise a tear ; 
We are the smitten mortals, we the weak ; 
We see a spirit on earth’s loftiest peak 
Shine and wing hence the way he makes more 
clear ; 
See a great tree of life that never here 
Dropped leaf for aught that age of storms might} 
wreak. 








‘Such ending is not death ; such living shows 
What wide illumination brightness sheds, 
From one big heart to conquer man’s old foes— 
The coward and the tyrant—and the force 

Of all these weedy monsters’ rising heads, 


A MEETING was held last week in Boston, whose 

‘object is to reduce the hours of daily labor, of 
which plan Mr. George Gunton is a most enthusias- 
tic advocate. And there will be a strong effort 
made to induce the workingmen, so-called, to adopt 
thislan. There are those who have the idea that 
a@ great advancement will be made if people work 
eight rather than ten hours each day. We have 
pointed out frequently in these pages (and call atten- 
tion to this incident only for the purpose of doing it 
again) that all attempts to improve the condition of 
mankind, must either be morally or intellectually, 
or both. To those, like the majority of men who 
read history but little, it seems as though there were 
some short means, some very easy road, by which 
mankind can be benefited. They think if this or that 
were done men would be happier; but it is not so in 
reality. The path of progress is one that is slowly 
and painfully trod. 

Let us look at an_example that will appeal to 
every teacher at once. He enters a village and opens 
aschool. He collects a number of boys and girls 
daily and instructs them, but he is told that there is 
a boy in the town who is showing signs of degrada- 
tion. What does he do ? He attempts to bring that 


x9} boy to school and to have him etudy; to educate 
= him, to help him morally and intellectually, and 


thus he hopes to get his feet upon solid ground. He 
attempts to place before him the examples of others ; 
he attempts to stimulate him to exertion by telling 
him what others in his situation havedone. Is he 
wrong in believeing that if he can succeed in mak- 


ona ing a thorough student of that boy he will succeed 


in benefiting him, and that if he cannot it will be a 
failure? Note how he perseveres in the attempt to 
reach bis mind. He will probably strain to have 
him become a member of a Sunday-school and to at- 
tend church. All of these efforts are in the line of 


oas moral and intellectual improvement; they aim at 


the individual character. Is this teacher all 
wrong ? 

So that, after all, we meet yet upon the old plat- 
form that to really benefit any human being we 
must aid him in building up his character. The 
Creator has placed the character-germ in every 
human being. He has placed around that being in 
nature, Lhe agencies for developing that charavter- 
germ. Man has studied the subject and constituted 
the church and school as an organized means to 
employ the environment of Nature and Man. So that 
we say to this convention, and to all conventions 
that aim at the amelioration of the condition of man- 
kind, lay aside the e short cute, strain to reach 
mankind by improving its moral and intellectual 
character. You will benefit the cordition of the 
workingman by improving the character of the 
workingman. Every dollar you spend in schcols 
and churches and in inducing men to attend schools 
and churches, will be wisely spent. 

It is not the hours of labor that injure the work- 
ingman ; it is his ignorance, his superstition, his lack 
of education, his lack of character. We see evi- 
dences of this clearly enough upor Saturdays in this 
metropolis. Many establishments close at an earlier 
hour on Saturday. What becomes of the working- 
man? What does he do with his shorter hours? 
These Saturdays are harvest days for the saloon- 
keeper. The money that is earned during the week 
is quickly and foolishly spent. It has become a 
motto with the saloon-keeper that the Saturday dol- 
lar is a “‘ quick” dollar, meaning quickly earned. 

What is wanted by workingmen, if we look at 
the immediate demand, is sure work, and not a 
short working day. Any workingman of reason- 
ing abilities, will say that the feeling of not getting 
work is what weighs upon him, and not that his 
hours are ten hours, or twelve hours, And so this 
question, which is brought anew a" the teachers 





When song is talk from springs of turbid source.” 





— 


phases of an old subject, and although the school may 
be belittled and the church undervalued, yet these 
are the two great means by which mankind is 
lifted along from one stage of progress to another. 





cr WILL be in place to furnish suggestions or ad- 

vice to contributors to the JourNAL. It is not an 
easy thing to write a suitable article for a paper, 
although it looks very easy. Writing is an art of 
itself; it is the art of expression. Very many per- 


sons have ideas, but few have the power to express . 


themselves in a clear, intelligent, and useful 
manner. A teacher is very apt to neglect the art 
of expression; he thinks because he knows a thing 
he also knows how to say it or write it, and many a 
teacher who has read articles in this paper has felt 
that he could write just such articles just.as well, 
if not a good deal better, if he only tried. That of 
itself is one of the best tributes to be paid to an arti- 
cle. But when he himself sits down to write, he 
finds it is a very difficult thing; this art of expres- 
sidh comes only by long study and practice. 

Most teachers either write a criticism or an essay, 
and it is quite probab'e that we have a wagon load, 
or less, on hand, of this kind of writing; such writ- 
ing is the least wanted ofall. Not long since a gen- 
tleman who had read the JourNAL, came in with a 
roll of manuscript in his hand. It was a criticism. 
We read some pages, and asked the question, ‘‘ Are 


you a teacher?” ‘‘No.” ‘‘ Have ycu visited the 
schools much?” ‘‘No.” ‘‘ How, then, do you set 
yourself up to criticise the schools? This is some- 


thing you have imagined.” 

No doubt there are defects in the schools, but they 
can only be apprehended and removed by one who 
has made a careful study of the matter from a prac- 
tical stand-point. Those who are on the outside, so 
to speak, turn their attention wholly to criticisms, 
and they criticise what they imagine to be the state 
of teaching. 

Then, too, there is the eesay writer. The teacher 
as a rule writes an essay; he takes some theme, as 
‘*The Importance of Teaching Morality,” ‘‘ The Im- 
portance of Teaching Mental Arithmetic,” etc., and 
writesupon that; not of what he does, mark you, but 
what he imagines might be done under the circum- 
stances—and it is quite remarkable what excellent 
essays are written by teachers who have never 
reached the standard set up in their essay. Now we 
say that no one can write who does not feel that he 
has something to say then and there. There are 
thousands of such teachers scattered through the 
country, who feel this moment that they have some- 
thing to say on some theme upon which they 
have thought and which has come before then with 
force for weeks, perhaps months, perhaps years. 
They have thought upon it deep enough, and long 
enough. The subject has become perfectly clear; be- 
sides, the foundation principles, and the modes of 
procedure, they have incorporated into their own 
work. Such a man is the one that should write. 

Now we are desirous of heuriog from our skilful 
teachers who are skilful writers. Af er all that has 
been said no subject is so little understood to-day as 
education ; the field is new, untrodden. There are 
few who can write on education as it should be 
written on; so that we urge all who have dug down 
deeply at all, until they are founded on a rock of 
principles, to acquire facility in writing, and to give 
us the results. We often meet persons who are 
skilful in teaching but who have no facility in writ- 
ing. What shall they do? They must write, write 
daily ; write until they become writers; write until 
itis easy to write; write condensed!y—that is, 
use the least words and say the best thing in 
the b:st way. 


‘A greai post, ns well as a great teacher, must bea 
learned man—/earned in the true meaning of that 
word, { 
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STRIKES AMONG SCHOOL CHILDREN IN 
SCOTLAND. — ~* 





These strikes will serve the purpose of directing the 
attention of the public to the evils of over-pressure. Dr. 
Fowler declared before a branch of the British Medical 
Society : 

‘Every day one meets with parents who complain of 
the long lessons their children have to prepare at home 
The present state of matters, if persisted in for any 
length of time, must of necessity lead to chronic ill-health 
and the enfeeblement of the physical constitutions of the 
children. Often when the boys and girls rose from their 
couches, wearied and troubled, they were unable, from 
anxiety about their lessons and nervous excitement, to 
take the nourishment required for their healthy develop- 
ment.” 

But the teachers must “cram” or get no pay! ‘he 


+ education code insists that ali scholars, whether clever 


or the reverse, shall be brought up to acertain standard, 
and the teacher knows full well that if, through any 
cause, he should fail to satisfy these requirements, he 
will suffer discredit. He knows that itis by the per- 
centage of passes which he has managed to secure, and 
the consequent amount of government grant earned» 
that his professional capacity will be gauged by the rate- 
payers and by the school board, and he is obliged to 
‘* cram” the scholars accordingly. 

In an orphanage school in Aberlour about thirty of 


the older inmates struck on the ground of over-pressuse. | ing 


At the dinner hour the youthful rioters formed into a 
line in the playground and stones in hand, resisted the 
urgent demand of their teachers that they should re-en- 
ter school. At the word of command from their ring- 
leader, they fled down the hill and ran pell-mell through 
the village, ceasing not their flight till they had crossed 
over the hill that lies between Aberlour and Dufftown. 
On entering a miller’s house the guidwife took pity on 
the runaways and supplied them with a liberal bicker of 
pottage and milk. Strengthened and refreshed, their 
drooping spirits rose, and seated in the miller’s cart, 
they drove into Dufftown singing cheerfully. A sub- 
scription was taken up and sufficient funds were raised 
to allow the youthful strikers to be driven back to the 
orphanage in a conveyance: 





CONCENTRATION. 


In his inaugural address at the opening of Clark Uni- 
versity, President Hall well said that concentration is 
the master word of education. He also said that in no 
country has the amount of individual information been 
so great, the number of studies attempted by young 
men so large for the time and labor given to each, the 
plea for liberal and general, as distinct from special and 
exclusive, studies been so strong as with us. This he 
commends, but he forcibly states that the modern world, 
in nearly every department, is now governed by experts, 
by men who have attained the mastery that comes by 
concentration. 

President Hall illustrated this quality by relating. an 
incident of a young man who “ with the dignity and 
finality of the American senior year in him” heard his 
first teacher in Germany tell him “ to study experiment- 
ally one of the scores of muscles of a frog’s leg. He 
feared loss and limitation in trying to focus all his ener- 
gies upqn so small and insignificant an object. ‘The mild 
dissipation of too general culture, the love of freedom 
and frequent change, aided by a taste for breezy philoso- 
phic romancing, almost diverted him from the frog’s leg. 
But as he progressed he found that he must know in a 
more minute and practical way than before—in a way 
that made previous knowledge seem unreal—certain 
definite points in electricity, chemistry, mechanics, 
physiology, etc., and brought them to bear in fruitful 
relation to each other. As the experiments proceeded 
through the winter, the history of previous views upon 
the subject were studied and understood as never before 
and broader biological relations gradually seen. The 
summer, and yet another year were passed upon this 
tiny muscle, for he had seen that its laws and structure 
are fundamentally the same in frogs and men, that just 
such contractile tissue has done all the work man has 
accomplished in the world, that muscles are the only 
organ of the will. Thus, as the work went on, many of 
the mysteries of the universe seemed to center in his 
theme ; in fact, in the presence and study of this minute 
object of nature he had passed from the attitude of 
Peter Bell, of whom the poet says - 


és by the river's brim 
> cowslip was to him, 
‘ ~ And it was nothing more, 


Jup to the standpoint of the seer who ‘ plucked a flower 


from the crannied wall,’ and realized that could he but 
ubderstand “wisi “it Was, ‘root and all in all, le 
would know what God and man is.’ Even if my friend 
had contributed nothing in the shape of discovery to the 
great temple of science, he had felt the omne tutit punc- 
tum of nature’s organic unity, he had felt the profound 
and religious conviction that the world is lawful to the 
core ; he had experienced what a truly liberal educa- 
tion, in the modern as distinct from the medizval sense, 
really is.” 

We commend these wholesome words to students who 
aré asking how they can make their lives successful. 
Concentrate! Concentrate !! 





TWO SCHOOLS OF THOUGHT. 


The difference between two schools of educational 
thought was never more plainly seen than during a 
recent discussion at the last meeting of the Chicago 
Institute of Education, which is admirably reproduced 
in Mr. Vale’s Intelligence of December 1. From this 
report (and we quote freely from it) it appears that a 
paper was read by Fernando Sanford, on the ‘‘ Disciplin- 
ary Value of Scientific Study,” in which he urged the 
necessity for the formation of habits of seeing and stat- 
propositions that the actual study of mature pro- 
duces. He did not value the study of science from text- 
books, and went so far as to say that such study is un- 
worthy a place in any respectable school. He would 
have every learner interrogate nature for himself and 
get his own answers. He would have every subject 
taught by investigating it, as if nothing had been known 
about it. At the close of the paper, Supt. Howland said 
that he did not believe that it was the best thing for child- 
ren to handle actual objects, or to make so many experi- 
ments for the purpose of verifying statements. He con- 
sidered it absurd for learners to study science as if noth- 
ing had before been known about it. He thought that 
science learned from text-books is by no means worth- 
less. A visit to a school was recited in which the pupils 
were studying a squirrel. He listened to their discovery 
of the number of toes it had, the way its joints bent, 
etc., etc. After all, what good did it dothem? What 
did they learn about the squirrel that they did not know 
before? If children had got to study science just as if 
the world had already learned nothing, where is the 
blessing of living in this nineteenth century? of inherit- 
ing the accumulated intelligence of the ages? He didn’t 
believe we should throw away all that past generations 
have discovered ; in other words, all our books, and 
start our pupils in the study of nature where the 
human race began. He believed he had as clear and 
complete an idea of a camel before he ever saw one as 
he had afterwards. Talk about pupils proving that a 
floating body will displace its own weight of the fluid! 
What for? He never proved it or saw it proved. Yet 
he knew it, knew it as absolutely as if he had performed 
the experiment a hundred times. He didn’t believe 
there ever was a time when he didn’t know it. And so 
of the great mass of facts and principles which the paper 
would require to be taught inductively. Life is too 
short for us to indulge so freely in the time-wasting 
process of induction. He didn’t believe init. Let the 
pupil have the full benefit of his inheritance, and start 
with the present instead of with the beginning of time. 
And besides, man himself is the important element in 
this world. He and his institutions are more worth 
studying than all the, rest beside. He would much 
rather study man than the rocks or the trees. It would 
be a misfortune if the advice of the paper were followed 
in our schools. 

Mr. Howland is justly esteemed as a fine scholar, and 
in every way @ most lovable man. He is an excellent 
representative of the old school of educational 
thought, rapidly passing away. We honor him for his 
honesty, clearness, and force. He leaves no room for 
doubting his opinions as a practical educator. Few men 
of his ability have had the courage to state .their 
opinions, and not beat about the bush, There is no 
shilly-shallying about him. He belongs to the old school 
of thought, and wishes it to be known that he is there. 

But the debate that followed showed clearly the differ- 
ence between the opinions of the old, and the psychology 
of the new—between what was held as tradition, and 
what is now known as science. Dr. Samuel Willard 
made a point in the debate that followed Mr. Howland’s 





speech, when he said that knowledge is composed of 





two parts, one part we get through our senses, by our 
own e Nothing besides this can properly be 
called knowledge. The other part we get from others, 
second hand. This is opinion. He had no doubt of the 
existence of London, but he did not know that there was 
such a place. This opinion is close to knowledge, but it 
is not knowledge, in the absolute sense of the word. 
Mr. Howland contradicted this statement, and declared 
that Dr. Willard knew that there is a London, even 
though he had never been there, just as well as he knew 
that there is a Chicago because he lived in it. 

Supt. McMurray clenched the argument by stating that 
he did not believe that Mr. Howland, or anybody else, 
had a knowledge of general propositions by intuition. 
He declared that every general propositioh had a con- 
crete basis, and to furnish the general proposition in 
advance of the concrete basis, was putting the cart 
before the horse. Then he made a home thrust and 
asked Mr. Howland if he did not think it wise to make 
children, for instance, who had never seen a coon, wolf, 
squirrel, etc. acquainted with these animals by means 
of specimens. This gave Mr. Howland the opportunity 
of putting himself squarely upon the traditions of the 
old and he declared that he didn’t care whether they 
learned about these animals or not! He didn’t know 
what good it would do them if they did, or what harm 
if they did not. He never had seen a live wolf in all 
his life, and was not conscious of any serious lack in 
consequence ! 

Mr. Bright put himself‘on the record of his own expe- 
rience, for he bad seen the results of teaching science by 
means of books ; also he knew the results coming from 
requiring pupils to find out facts for themselves! He 
declared that between the habits of mind and mental 
qualities resulting from the two methods, there is no 
comparison. They are as far apart as the poles! In 
this discussion Mr. Chas. I. Parker seemed to be on the 
fence ; the others were decidedly on one side or the 
other. 

It is a source of great satisfaction that this discussion 
took place where it did, and when it did, and that it has 
been published. Nothing we have read for years shows 
more clearly the dividing line between empirical and 
scientific methods. It also indicates the trend of 
thought, and forecasts the future. The minds of 
teachers are turning away from the traditional to the 
rational. What has been is studied by a few for the 
purpose of finding out what ought to be, but by another 
class for the purpose of determining the right and avoid- 
ing the wrong. Scientific education is psychological. 
Mr. McMurray showed by his few sentences that he not 
only understands the mind, but knows how to apply its 
science to education. It is as evident as anything can 
be that such men as he and Mr. Bright are to be in 
power during the coming years, while Mr. Howland 
and those who agree with him are to lose their leader- 
ship. No teacher, as a man,a gentleman, a classical 
scholar, and a practical administrator, stands higher 
than Mr. Howland, We hold him personally in the 
highest esteem, but these utterances clearly separate 
him from the advanced educational thinkers of to-day. 
As the people comprehend more clearly what true 
education is, men with views like Mr. Howland will not 
be selected for places of educational power, The day 
of the new education has dawned. 





THERE is not one thing in the science of numbers, no 
definition, rule, or process that cannot be discovered by 
the child under the proper leading of a skilful teacher. 
The arithmetic of the future will not contain one rule, 
definition, or explanation. —F. W. PARKER. 





EDUCATIONAL meetings are always more vigorous in 
the winter than in the summer, The crisp, frosty air of 
our northern climage is a wonderful mental stimulus. 
The summer is the time for mental rest, the winter for 
mental work. We commend this fact to those who are 
perfecting plans for educational reforms. 

MANUAL TRAINING is now all but universally accepted 
as a national application of sound educational philoso- 
phy. The old school of intuitional philosophers is pass- 
ing away, and the new school of rational thought is 
taking its place. The recent discussion in Chicago 
clearly shows this fact. 


How many years will it take to make some “ educa- 
tors” admit that studies are not means but ends ; that 
there is little value in history as history, in arithmetic 25 
arithmetic, but incaleulable value in these studies a5 
educative forces. 
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READING,—BEYOND THE SCHOOL. 


By W. J. DesmMonD, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Reading has come to be the great feature of our 
modern civilization. The knight of old mortgaged his 
estates to buy a book, but to-day the works of great au- 
thors are within the reach of all. Thousands of new 
books and numberless editions of old books are issued 
yearly. The presses of the country are working night 
and day turning off periodical literature, and all must 
find readers. The best criterion of successful teaching 
is the continuance of right reading habits beyond the 
school. Yet asurvey of the world of reading presents 
a strong indictment of someone's neglect. There are th® 
hosts who do not read at all, and the hosts who read not 
wisely, but too much. There is the flash story paper, 
the police news, fiction of the Ouida type and the fleshly 
school of novelists generally, existing to satisfy the de- 
mands of a large class of morbid readers, whose arrested 
intellectual development or diseased imaginations crave 
such food, There are the dipsomaniacs of literature, 
who have learned to read, unly to revel in the mental 
intoxication of novel reading, the alcohol of the mind ; 
who read ‘‘ Mr. Barnes of New York,” and ‘Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde;” who have reaa Robert Elsmere, and 
the popular novel that is all the rage; who eagerly de- 
vour everything from the pens of such writers as Steven- 
son and Habberton, and Rider Haggard ; who satiate 
themselves with the literature of the day, that is never 
remembered, while the literature that will never be for- 
gotten, remains unknown. 

READING Is THOUGHT GETTING.—Expression, pronun- 
ciation, position. style, are petty considerations compared 
with this. Seek first tae thought and all other things 
follow. He reads best who gets most thought. Cum- 
nock and Burbank may read The Century war articles 
so as tocharm audiences, but these articles mean most 
to the old soldiers and officers who lived the battles 
through. They read between the lines, and know what 
more is meant than meets the eye. What has had place 
in our thought and experience most interests us, and in- 
terest is the mother of fruitful attention. This, I take it, 
is the secret of profitable reading. Read what interests 
you. In our modern books little birds are singing on 
every page. Lambs skip‘iand play. There is the bright 
sun, the blue sky, the pretty flowers, and all the joyous- 
ness of youth. These things interest childhood. To 
the extent that the higher grade readers depart from 
this principle of selection, they impair their usefulness. 
Their makers boast in prefaces that they have made ex- 
tracts from the works of the best authors, and set before 
the pupil chunks of poeticel turgidity, which we must 
administer in a medicinal manner, if at all. A class gets 
more from one long and complete selection like Haw- 
thorne’s ‘Great Stone Face,” full of thought within 
their range, than from ten pieces of literary sausage from 
the works of the best authors. Moral philosophy in verse 
is still moral philosophy. There comes a time when the 
mind wants it, and absorbs it eagerly, but to force Mil- 
ton’s * Paradise Lost” on a healthy boy, is to disgust 
him with Milton, and perhaps with classic writers, for 
all time. .He reads and dreams of Robinson Crusoe’s 
‘‘ Paradise found,” and the paradise all around him, but 
he has no appreciation for thoughts of gloomy grandeur 
and scenes of sulphuric solemnity. The time for this lit- 
erature is not yet come. In this matter, we may take a 
lesson from the newspaper men of the world. They know 
that when public interests suddenly center on a subject, 
that is the time to flash it full of particulars. When 
Harrison was nominated for president, the next day’s 
papers reviewed his life and pictured his home and an- 
cestry, for millions of interested readers. When the 
Samoan difficulty came upon us, the light of ten thou- 
sand pens lit up those distant and unknown islands. 
There are now lying in the offices of leading newspapers, 
elaborate biographies of celebrated men whose death is 
expected, and, when the click of the telegraph tells of 
the death, out goes the full account to an expectant 
public, 

ForcED INTEREST IN READING IS THE PROGENITOR OF 
LISTLESSNEsS,—inattention and a host of bad mental 
habits. Kindle the fire of interest and reading feeds the 
flame. Reading is fuel to the active mind, but to heap 

this fuel on the dull or unprepared mind, is to smother 
the flame of intellectual activity. There is no mind 
without its interests. No boy, though he may be a pro- 
duct of generations of intellectual worthlessneas, comes 
to us without an interest in some wholesome thing. I 
know a boy who is keenly interested in electricity. He 
never tires of reading and studying the subject. His 
father isa drunkard, his brother a criminal, yet this one 
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interest bid fair to save him to a useful career. The 
thoughts of others on subjects of special interest to us 
will always be read, and so a foundation for right read- 
ing is laid. All knowledge is related, and the step from 
one subject to another is easily made, and so we rise to 
higher things. As we live and read. our interests widen, 
and there is a demand for more intellectual fuel. The 
man of great interests is the great reader in a right sense. 
The antennz of his mind are out in alldirections. Heis 
alive, alert, and in a receptive mood, ready to assimilate 
the thought that he gets, through reading. Gladstone 
is said to be an omnivorous reader. He gets at the life 
blood of a new book without wasting time on useless 
tissue. We know Grant as a warrior and a statesman. 
We did not think of him asa literary man or a reader. 
But when he wrote his book we found that he had been 
a great reader and a sound thinker. 

THE IDEAL READER IS NOT, NECESSARILY, THE GREAT 
READER.—The book-worm, the unindexed cyclopedia, 
isa pitiable creature. The German aphorism, ‘‘ Zu viel 
Lesen verwirrt Mann,” is merely the crystallized ex- 
perience of a nation of great readers. The mere scholar 
is a morbid product of a false ideal in education. 
**Read,” says Bacon, “not to believe, and take for 
granted, but to weigh and consider.” Perhaps thestory 
of an Eastern college president. may have some illustra- 
tive value here. It was his custom to daily assemble the 
students in the chapel, and begin the exercises by read- 
ing a chapter from the Good k. One evening, some 
frisky freshmen possessed themselves of the book, and 
carefully glued together two leaves, at the place for the 
next day’s reading, so that the president would turn 
over to find an entirely new line of thought. Next 
morning the learned president opened the book and pro- 
ceeded to read near the bottom of the page, ‘‘ And be- 
hold, Noah, being come to years of manhood, took unto 
himself a wife.” Then gravely turning the glued pages, 
he continued: ‘‘Seventy cubits wide, two hundred 
cubits long, made of hewn timber, and pitched inside 
and out.” So alarming a matrimonial] venture convulsed 
the students. Not so the president. He adjusted his 
glasses, looked again at the text, and said: ‘“‘ My young 
friends, I have read this book for many years, and I do 
not remember having ever come to this verse before, but 
I believe it, my young friends, I believe it, and I accept 
it as an evidence that we are fearfully and wonderfully 
made.” 

In our school literary clubs, by requiring pupils to 
engage in weekly discussions and debates, on topics 
allied to their school work, we have been able to induce 
a wide range of general reading, to say nothing of val- 
uable practice in concise essay writing. It was this 
principle in the work of the Chautauqua reading circles 
that so largely stimulated interest and led thousands of 
busy people, the burden-bearers of the day, to enrich 
their minds from stores of the choicest classic and scien- 
tific literature. The circles read to get information on 
specific subjects, and expecting to give back, in talks 
and papers, the fruits of their reading. Thus the recep- 
tion of ideas may be made to stimulate the origination of 
ideas, a great educational value of reading, and one to 
which the teacher's attention cannot be too strongly 
directed. Whether in the school or beyond the school, 
we must first have an interested attitude toward what is 
read, if the reading is to be fruitful. Then, to insure the 
assimilation of what is read, to make it really one’s own, 
provision must be made for its discussion, or return in 
some form of essay or debate. 

The best preparation for good reading is high thinking. 
There are no crack devices or rules of thumb methods 
we may safely substitute. The good reader cannot be a 
bad man, and the man of vicious propensities has no real 
hiking for pure and elevating literature. A man is inter- 
ested in what he is. Readers of insipid or sluggish intel- 
lect may, perhaps, cultivate a taste for great authors much 
as a boy cultivates a taste for tobacco chewing, standing 
the repeated nausea, sustained by a soothing belief that 
they are indulging in characteristic of a high 
order of being. But he who lives in the thought-world 
of great minds, and up to their standards, read great 
authors with fruitful pleasure, and find in them ‘‘ what 
oft before was thought, but ne’er so well expressed.” 
The good reader makes the good book. Intuition aids 
the inherent weakness of language. It is a repetition of 
what is everywhere true: ‘‘ Unto him who hath shall 
be given.” The mind see what the mind brings power 
of seeing. There are still ‘‘ sermons in stones, and books 
in the running brooks,” for those who are gifted to read 
zhem. 








twelve like an interesting book. It becomes a grand 





NOTHING in the school-house educates a boy or girl of | pelling 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE. 











By WILL TownsEnD, Albany,N. Y. 


The increased attention on the part of superintendents 
and teachers now given to physical culture, is most en- 
couraging. It was but yesterday that to load the child's 
brain with facts, appeared to be the only legitimate func- 
tion of the teacher ; but to-day we stop to think what 
education means. It is defined to be the perfect and 
harmonious development of every part of the being, in- 
tellectual, moral, esthetic, and physical. 

Let us ask, ** Are our children’s bodies properly train- 
ed, and what is the true system of physical culture?” 
The prevailing method in the schools appears to be the 
practice of calisthenic exercises, more or less vigorous. 
While such exercise may be a help to some, it is of 
doubtful utility to many, and a positive injury to 
others. Although this method has a tendency to 
strengthen and enlarge the muscles brought into play, 
yet the result is not education—not the perfect and har- 
monious development—but a forced growth, analogous 
to a forced growth of the intellect, and quite as much to 
be deprecated. 


| Light calisthenics will be found far more effective, in 


the long run, than those requiring much exertion ; but, 
while these are better than total apathy on the subject, 
alone, they fail to accomplish what is aimed at, because 
the very essence of culture is lacking. Moreover, can 
that be called physical culture which develops a few 
muscles of the body and leaves the vital organs untouch- 
ed? No; true growth is organic, not artificial ; true cul- 
ture is from within. It must be an emanation of the soul 
itself. The drudgery of dumb-bells will not even secure 
a well-proportioned form ; much less will it make that 
form an interpreter of the thought and life enclosed. A 
human life should grow into beauty, as does the tree or 
flower. 

What should our children be taught in this respect? 
Teach them, first of all, that as words are the language 
of their thoughts, so every motion, every gesture and 
attitude, are the language of their souls. Teach them to 
let what is noblest in them lead. They all know that 
this is right, morally. Show them that no less so is it 
right, physically. Lead them to understand that those 
parts of the body that are the abode of the most honora- 
ble faculties, should lead the other parts. Explain to 
them the tri-unity of each division of the body. Take 
the head, for instance ; here we have the upper part, the 
mental or intellectual ; the middle part, the affectional 
or moral ; and the mouth and chin, the vital. With a 
little judicious questioning, your pupils will tell you that 
the upper part of the head should have the most promi- 
nent position, the chin and mouth should be held back 
in subjection to it. Then take the three divisions of the 
torso. Explain that here the chest is the most honora- 
ble, the abdomen the reverse. Here again the lower 
should be subject to the higher. The chest should be 
elevated and brought forward, the lower part of the 
trunk curved backward. Teach them that the entire 
weight of the body should rest upon the ball of the foot. 
Look at the statues of ancient Greece and Rome, or no- 
tice any of the best actors on the stage to-day, and you 
will find that their weight is sustained by the ball of the 
foot, not the heel. This means the difference between 
grace and awkwardness, between strength and weak- 
ness, and ofttimes between health and disease. 

Children can be taught to reason about their bodies. 
It will be of infinitely more importance to a child to 
know that he should never sit on his spine than to know 
the number of vertebra that compose it. 

Nor wil) thought given to position lead to mannerism, 
as possibly some may think ; for the habit once acquired, 
the movements are natural, and what was conscious 
cerebation becomes unconscious. Next, turn their at- 
tention to the mode of respiration. Give them some 
simple exercises to encourage diaphragmatic breathing. 
Then direct the movements of the arms, etc., etc. Teach 
your pupils that in movements of the body, the hip 
should lead; in movements-of the arm, the motion 
should begin at the wrist. Let every exercise be as gen- 
tle as possible. 

The following, given as an exercise to ‘‘ de-vitalize” 
the arms, is excellent practice for young or old. Raise 
the arms straight above the head, then allow them to 
fall, permitting gravitation to bring them down without 
the slightest assistance of the muscles. 

This should be done not more than ten successive 
times. This simple exercise, in connection with deep, 
diaphragmatic breathing, will be found effectual in ex- 
nervousness from many a hyper-sensitive organ- 
ism. The main thing is to eradicate evil habits from the 





uplifting force when it is a good book, 


physical nature, and allow the soul to vivify the body 
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according to its own impulses. Let us have light gym- 
nastics, but les them be “gymnastics in the service of 
the soul,” 

To give the philosophy of the true system of physical 
culture entire, would require a volumé. Within the 
prescribed limits of this article even, the methoi can be 
little more than hinted at ; but there are many sugges- 
tions here which are apparent to the thoughful teacher, 
and each is offered as a germ, itself susceptible of large 
development. To lead the child’s soul to aspire, to teach 
him to so hold the organs of his body as to leave that 
soul unhindered in its upward strivings, may seem a 
small achievement. But, if it is tried a few weeks. I be- 
lieve you will be surprised at the improvement in the 
appearance, health, and manners of your pupils. Be- 
sides, this plan will prove a powerful mental stimulus 
as well. Perfect and harmonious development is not to 
be gained by exercising a few muscles, but by placing 
both mind and body in the attitude that makes for 
health, and by keeping the actual (the body) in: sympa- 
thy with the real (the soul). For the soul, if beautiful, 
will impress its beauty upon the body, or rather will ex- 
press itself in beauty, by means of the body, if a fair 
chance be afforded it. 


———__—_—_ —+ ge 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS. 

A very successful teacher lately gave some points in 
a talk in his office—for he has an office—being a super- 
intendent of a city of considerable size; and was lis- 
tened to with closest attention. To win success it was 
necessary, he insisted, to give two dollars worth of work 
for the dollar received, and even in larger proportion if 
necessary. A man who cannot make a success if in the 
small school-house, at the cross roads, will not succeed 
anywhere ; he must not think it beneath him to give his 
nights and days to planning for success among that 
handful of boys and girls. 

When David essayed to attack Goliath, he could say, 
‘* | was successful upon the mountains in taking care of 
the sheep and keeping off the wild beasts.” Nothing 
helps a man to be successful more than some success he 
has already had. If he has been successful as a farm 
hand, if he has been successful in his studies at the 
academy, if he has been successful for the first day, or 
the first week, or the first year, he has something under 
his fect that is substantial to stand on, and will help 
him more than anything else. To postpone effort until 
some great occasion comes is fatal. A man was seeking 
an office in a company of soldiers, ‘‘ Why,” said one, 
‘* you are only a drummer,” ‘‘ Yes, but dol not drum 
well?” What success. consists of in the present place 
must be looked at with care. To have applause is not 
succest, though it is often so considered. Hence the 
teacher raust have a just ideal of what he ought to do, 
and what ought to be done. It must bea high ideal ; 
he must construct it himself. Shall he aim to make 
boys and girls like the average boys and girls? Shall 
he aim to make his school like the average school? No, 
he will say, I must have a high ideal of what the teacher 
can do; it must be in accord with the capabilities of the 
human being. 

To be successful in the present place, the teacher must 
not shun work ; it is work that does it, but it must be 
work of the right kind. A lazy teacher is never a suc- 
cessful one. This does not mean a bustling, noisy one. 
Such flatter themselves they are very hard at work, be- 
cause they march around and doso much talking. One 
of these could be heard by the neighbors far above the 
din of the school-room, for of course there was a din ; 
such men create adin. He always complained of the 
hard work he did. The truth is he tired himself out in 
bustling about. Teaching is an art, and hence there is 
work in it; it is a mental art rather than a physical 
art; it is mind operating on mind. To know how to 
work, and work hard as a teacher, is to know how to 
set others at work appropriately. 

A consideration of some of these thoughts will point 
out to the teacher, perhaps, the fact that his success lies 
not so much in the work that he does, as in the way he 
does that work. For example, two artists paint a man 
sitting in a chair ; one’s: work becomes immortal—but he 
used red, yellow, black, and brown paint ; he used the 
same kinds and perhaps thesame amount of each. The 
difference was in the way he used them. 

The difference between the grades of good teaching is 
in the teacher. It is the same with ministers; an excel- 
lent sermon delivered by a poor elocutionist, becomes a 
very poor one, while a poor sermon from a good speaker 
is well received. Good manners mean more than what 
these words ordinarily mean, ’ 
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_ CIVIC VIRTUES. 


By Supt. W. 8. Sutton, Houston. 

In Plato’s Republic are these words: ‘Citizens, God 
proclaims to the rulers, as a first principle, that before 
all things they should watch over the children of the 
state and give to them such civic equipments as will en- 
sure stability of government, for an oracle says that 
when ignorant or wicked men rule the state, it will be 
destroyed.” —~ k 

Obedience to just law is a virtue practiced by every 
good citizen. The reckless disregard of law is an evil 
that may finally imperil the national safety. Public 
opinion needs to be quickened and purified, and it is 
emphatically the business of the teacher to burn into the 
hearts and consciences of his pupils that law breakers 
are criminals, are enemies to good society and free gov- 
ernment, and should be considered a stench in the nos- 
trils of their fellow-countrymen. 

A genuine regard for the rights and opinions of others 
is an essential republican virtue. In this, the only land 
where men of all classes and conditions, of all creeds 
and nationalties stand equal before the law, it is the im- 
perative duty of every citizen to consider fraternity and 
toleration the sure foundations of the Union. Those 
who forged so well the bonds of our Union were able to 
accomplish their great work only by laying aside their 
prejudices and consulting the common good of all. The 
youth must be taught that the bigot and the extreme 
partisan are the allies an@ the prey of the demagogue. 

Christian morality is another virtue to be encouraged 
by the American public schools. While it is true that 
we have no state religion, yet this does not imply there 
shall be no religion in the state. On the contrary. we 
are distinctively a Christian people, and ours is a Chris- 
tian land. The Revolution could not have been fought 
through a single campaign had the colonists believed 
there was in it the slightest tendency adverse to the 
Christian religion. De Tocqueville did not misrepresent 
us when he said that we hold our religion indispensable 
to the maintevance of republican institutions, and that 
this opinion is not confined to a class of citizens or to a 
party, but belongs to the whole nation and to every 
rank of society. If the public schools, then, are to train 
for citizenship in this country, surely the state cannot 
banish from them the Bible and the religion of our 
fathers. It may be urged that religious instruction 
should bestrictly reserved for the family and church, 
but if the state assumes the role of the teacher, she must 
neglect no instruction that is essential to her own well 
being. She does not demand sectarian teaching ; in fact 
she will not permit it, but she fails to perform her whole 
duty if she does not recognize the precepts of the sacred 
scriptures, which religionists of every type believe to be 
the guide and the strength of a free people. 


oe 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. 





By Henry G. WILLIAMS, Willettville, Ohio. 


Too much attention is given to the mere acquisition 
of facts regardless of the related ideas and forces they 
represent. We must view the subject as moral 
philosophy ; it is moral philosophy of the truest type, 
too, because its principles are exemplified by the lives, and 
the actionsof men. The rudiments of this philosophy, 
as well as the%conclusions we may deduce from them, 
are all molded by the processes of actual life. The his- 
tory of a nation is nothing more than the record of the 
doings of men. These men whose histories make the 
history of the nation, and of the world, are not mere 
creations of fancy, but real beings who have been upon 
the stage of hfe, public and private, performing its most 
romantic dramas ; whose lives we may imitate or not , 
whose principles of action we may oppose or condemn, 
and by whose examples we may always profit. This 
assertion includes not only those who have figured as 
the most conspicuous in the building of our historical 
structure, but all classes of mankind. This historical 
edifice requires the work of the mediocre, the subaltern, 
as well as the genius. Not only the Cesars, the Napo- 
leons, the Washingtons, and the Lincolns, have been 
concerned in this work, but hundreds of thousands of 
men and women whose names are unknown to the 
world and whose deeds are unchronicled by the histo- 
rians—these have been the main architects. This 
thought must be impressed upon the mind of the pupil. 
He will not then view history as something far off, and 
its dramatis persone as beings of imagination and 
fable. 

The teaching of history, therefore, may correctly be 








termed philosophy teaching by example, and “ example | 
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is stronger than precept.” Few other studies seem better 
adapted to preparing one for the duties of life, and suc- 
cessful and honorable citizenship, than the study of the 
history of our Republic. A correct and well-defined 
knowledge of this history must be looked upon as one of 
the most important acquisitions in a common school 
education. It adds to our own experience, which has 
been hemmed in by a narrow field, an immense treasure 
of the experience of others, and therefore enables us to 
enter upon the business of life with the decided advan- 
tage of being acquainted with many of its details. Hi:- 
tory also makes.us better acquainted with human 
nature, and enables us to judge how men will act ix cer- 
tain and peculiar ‘circumstances, and to trace the chain 
of connection which runs through the transactions of 
men and unites, sometimes with many links, the cause 
and effect in human affairs. It thus teaches us to admire 
the good and the true wherever found, and to condemn 
whatever is vicious, debasing, or unloyal. By it we may 
study the institutions of men of all ages, and compare 
the ancient and remote, with the modern and free insti- 
tutions under which we live. By it we may come to 
feel the need of patriotism, and witness its effects. 

History has also been styled the school of politics, for 
some knowledge of it is indispensable to every states- 
man. He who knows nothing of the world’s history 
and has no classified ideas as to what constitutes true 
citizenship in a free country, is not fit to occupy 4 place 
in our legislative halls and make laws for an intelligent 
people. History teaches the statesman the fundamental 
laws of society ; the reciprocal influence of nationa 
character, laws, and government, and explains to him 
the circumstances which have prompted the rise and 
progress of nations. He thus learns what has been done 
in the past for the ameiioration of mankind, and, by 
weighing the demands of progress, is enabled to know 
what may be done in his own day and generation for the 
uplifting of the race. His views of individual responsibi- 
lity widen as he admits the light. He beromes a man 
possessed of two eyes, but_one heart, two ears, but one 
brain. 

A careful study of history should strengthen the sen- 
timents of virtue. In its faithful delineations vice 
always appears odious and detestable, while virtue‘always 
appears as a desirable acquisition. Pupiis should be 
encouraged to search the pages of history with the 
thought that true glory is found only in the disinterested 
employment of intellect in the promotion of the good of 
mankind. 

The idea that history is of little use to the average 
person in life must be rooted out and supplanted by that 
stronger, healthier view which regards a knowledge of 
the history and government of our nation as absolutely 
essential and indispensable to every citizen of this Re 
public. Thus we would have more genuine patriotism 
instilled in the hearts of our American youth. 


SOMEWHAT TRUE. 


“The work of the public schools is, by all odds, more 
vital and more far-reaching in its influence than any 
other work of any kind whatsoever. Upon its well or 
ill doing depends the future character of American citi- 
zenship and the destiny of the Republic. The problems 
set the public schools to solve are very difficult. In the 
first place, so great a multitude of teachers must be em- 
ployed that it is impossible to pay other than very 
meager salaries for professional work which requires 
learning, skill, long training, and high personal charac- 
ter. The wonder is we are able to get so good a service 
at all for the meager stipends we pay. Our schools do 
their appointed work well, and it is better to recognize 
the fact and applaud it, than to criticise carpingly. It 
is better to help than to hinder.”—V. Y. World. 

This is mainly true, especially the first three sen- 
tences. If it had said that professional skill was de- 
manded, long training required, and no politics could 
hoist in one without a high personal character, would it 





-have been true? That there is a steady improvement in 


the quality of the work shows that the method of doing 
the work is susceptible of improvement. A work of 
such vast importance should not be in the hands of the 
politicians. Persons skilled in teaching should be 
sought for by advertisement in the pages of the World. 


} And so on. 


sia 


THE transition from the old to the new was never 
more plainly visible than to-day. The people are begin- 
ning to realize that education is not the learning of 
books, The craze for memory work and text-book lore 
is subsiding and rational thoughts are taking their 
place. ; 
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TALKS ABOUT HEALTH. 


I. EXERCISE, 


In the first place I want to talk about the need of tak- 
ing exercise. It is a good plan to set aside a certain 
pa.tof each day for it. Walk for a half hour every 
morning and afternoon, or an hour if you have the time. 
If you cannot spare so much, you can surely find a few 
moments between sunrise and sunset. When you must 
keep working it is an excellent plan to change your 
work. Put books aside, and do some light physical 
work. Your head will feel clearer for the change, and 
you will study all the easier. When the brain. has 
become too much taxed, it is well to draw the blood to 
some other part of the body. American people, in gen- 
eral, overwork themselves. They live too fast, and neg- 
lect to take sufficient exercise. 


Il. FRESH AIR. 

Fresh air is absolutely necessary to health, and yet, 
how many people go on breathing in the most impure 
air, and never think that they are poisoning themselves ! 
Each individual should have two thousand cubic feet of 
fresh air every hour. But, alas! how few of us have it. 
At night it is even more difficult to secure perfect venti- 
lation than during the day; for each burning gas jet 
consumes as much oxygen as sixteen people. Some 
people will tell you that it is very dangerous to breathe 
night air. You must make your choice between night 
air and no airatall. Don't be afraid to open your win- 
dows at night. The air will not harm you. It isa won- 
der that some people live through the night in the atmos- 
phere they sleep in. It is no strange thing that they 
rise in the morning with headache, coated tongue, and 
disordered stomach. God made pure air for us to use, 
and we commit sin when we misuse oneof the best of his 
gifts. 

Ill, PROPER MANNER OF BREATHING. 


After we have fresh air it is very necessary to know 
just how to use it. We all breathe, but not all of us 
breath as nature meant us to. We should take from 
seventeen to twenty inhalations a minute’; but most 
people do not breathe sufficiently deep, and they take 
about thirty inhalations in a minute. If everyone 
breathed correctly there would be very little catarrh, 
bronchial, or lung trouble. You should never breathe 
through the lips. Keep your mouth closed, and breathe 
through the nostrils. Be careful not to breathe through 
the mouth even while you sleep. The Indian mothers 
tie their pappooses’ mouths shut. and it would be a good 
plan for more civilized people. When the mouth is con- 
stantly open the macous membrane becomes dry, and 
then the teath becom? discolored and decayed through 
lack of. moisture. Among the Indians it is esteemed a 
mark of a weak character to breathe with the mouth 
open, There was much sense in the old brave’s remark: 
‘‘ Me no ‘fraid of man who keeps his mouth open.” 


IV. SLEEP. 

Some physicians say that we ought to be able to sleep 
within two minutes, no matter how trying our circum- 
stances may be. Perhaps there is much truth in it, and, 
if so, there must be something wrong in our treatment 
of ourselves. It is well to have a regular hour for retir- 
ing. But even then you will not sleep if your brain is 
too active. There is too much blood there, and it is ne- 
cessary to draw it to another portion of the body. Raise 
yourself on your toes a number of times, and the blood 
will go to your limbs, thus affording your brain relief. 
Bathing your feet in hot water will help you to sleep. A 
few moments spent in light gymnastic exercise will be 
beneficial, too. Don’t try to sit up too late, for an hour’s 
sleep before midnight is equal to two hours after. If you 
can afford it, indulge yourself in a little nap some time 
during the day. Ten or fifteen minutes can be spared 
from something less necessary, and you may add years 
to your life. ; 


Vv. FOOD. 

Food should be ample and wholesome, so that the 
digestive apparatus may readily change 
The supply must be plentiful, and the quality pure and 
free from taint. This material, from which blood and 
bone is made, is conveyed to the heart, thence to the 
lungs, then back to the heart, then through the arteries 
to the capillaries, where it is used to build up the body. 


: 
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The passage of the blood through the heart and lungs is 
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one of the greatest wonders of the human organism. 

We see that good food makes good blood, therefore we 

see how essential it is to health that we watch our diet. 
VI, SYMMETRY OF THE BODY. 

Three things will give symmetrical development, 
health of mind, health of body, and graceful carriage. 
All portions of the body must be developed by proper 
exercise. Exercise, if properly directed, is a great help. 
It is an excellent thing to aid the pupils of our schools 
to acquire a graceful and easy carriage. If all teachers 
should introduce gymnastic exercises, and teach them 
properly, we should see less slip-shod walking and 
stoop-shoulders among scholars. 

Vil. CARE OF THE THROAT. 

It is not well to muffle up the throat when cold 
weather comes. There is usually no need of the precau 
tion, but once we begin it, we must keep it up or take 
cold. Keep the mouth closed, thus protecting the lining 
of the throat. Be careful, too, that the back part of the 
neck 1s not exposed todraughts. The same thing is true of 
the chest. See that the back is well protected from the 
cold, and the chest will usually be safe. 
chain of nerves in the back that regulates the supply of 
blood to the vital organs, and therefore the need of care. 


VIll. CARE OF THE SKIN. 


into self-managed schools or teacher-managed schools. 
In proportion as the management is by the pupil, the 
school is good; that is, the self-managed school is a 
good school. The art-of school management is one the 
teacher must profoundly study. It can be learned. 
1. The teacher must be a self-contained person; in 
some way he must have arrived at that point that he 
knows himself ; he must feel that he can rely on himself. 
It is a great advance in one’s life when he feels “ I know 
what ( can do.” Straws show which way the wind 
blows. A young man was overtaken on the road read- 
ing from a small volume of poetry. He gave as a rea- 
son that he never made a call without having in his 
mind clearly what he was to talk about. With the 
young ladies he expected to meet he was going to 
introduce the subject of Tennyson’s poetry. That 
young man was a very successful teacher, as was after- 
ward learned. He knew himself; did not wait until he 
got to a house before he considered the subject of con- 
versation. 

2. The teacher must know children. This is his art, 
his trade, and yet how few know much about children. 
They can answer a hundred questions on grammar, 


There is ®|yeginning with “ what is a noun,” and so on ; but when 


asked about children, what can they answer? This is a 
new study. But they must know how to pull the wires 
of a boy’s heart. This might be written of indefinitely. 


pe ae a aoe er | It is a subject for daily study and daily questioning. 
aaa pars ca eppitn pa siintastinn vitality ‘e-tab We give one rule to you ; if there is disorder, ask your- 
a Sie 4 qT a Ss astiltee Bis Guntbeaitebeah self, What have I done or not done to produce this? 


its use. 


excellent thing for the system. Common salt will do if 
The use of salt water will pre- 
vent your hands and face from chapping. Use salt in 
your bath, salt water for the hair, and salt water for the 
eyes, and you will-find it very healthy and beneficial.” 


you cannot get sea-salt. 


IX. THE USE OF COLORS. 
The selection of colors in clothing is important. Black 


is warmer in summer and cooler in winter, ba a pied can see a seed but we cannot see the mind. Thinking 


is warmer in winter and cooler in summer. 


“ A daily bath of cold water and Mt is ap Thus you will learn how to manage your school, or 


rather, how to make it manage itself. 





IMPROVEMENT OF THE MIND. 


TALKS TO PUPILS BY A TEACHER.—The mind grows 
as a plant grows, yet there is a great difference between 
the two. One thinks, the other does not: one takes 
material food, while the other takes immaterial. We 


draw and radiate heat, and absorb light, while white te ee eam we Ang tg ote oe = 
reflects heat, radiates-it only slightly, and transmits the ‘ 


light. ‘The body needs the light of the sun, not its heat, 
in summer. Blue is a soothing color to wear in clothing. 


skilled by the practice of thinking. We have noticed 
that our minds have many different parts, as remember- 


a hee a § effect on thie eyes. Red is a ine oiler ing, imagining, reasoning, and judging. When looking 


to the eyes, and when it is used in curtains, it often 


at an object the mind is in exercise. What is it that 


rss color ndnes. Yalow fiers trom the wun mT vides hat the ev witout the ming 
the chemical elements that are so dangerous in extreme % y ee, Oo ae 


heat. It is a good preventive of sunstroke to wear a 
yellow covering upon the head. 


* X. CARE OF THE FEET. 
Don't wear rubbers any more than you must. They 


even though the nerves are sound. If the nerve of 
sight is dead we cannot see, even if the eye-ball and 
brain be healthy. We have known persons with perfect 
eyes, who could not see a ray of light. The eyeball 
and nerve may be all right, yet if the organ of seeing in 


seem to keep the waste matter of the system till it is re-|the brain be injured, the sight would be lost. What, 


absorbed, and so are very unhealthy. 


then, sees? The mind, yet we cannot see the mind. 


Keep the feet dry. Damp feet are a common cause of | The improvement of our tastes means the improvement 
sore throat and similar troubles. Nervous and excitable }of our mind. The improvement of our sight also means 


people commonly have cold, damp feet. 


Great care |the improvement of our mind. A few days ago two 


should be exercised to avoid this, and woolen hose | boys stood before a shop window in which were a great 
should be worn in preference to cotton. When the |many attractive things. Both boys saw the same things 


weather is mild and the ground is warm, children are|the same length of time. 
healthier for going barefoot. It is said that even adults|what they had seen. 
would find this an excellent tonic for the nerves. Cer-| while the other could only think of ten. 
tain it is, that the peasantry in many countries why jequally well. The difference was in their minds. 


They went home and told 
One mentioned thirty objects, 
Both boys raw 
Two 


practice it never have the complaints that many expen- | persons heard the same story, and afterward told it to 





sively shod people have. two other persons. When the one who had originally 
told it heard it again it was considerably changed. The 

difference in the two stories was not on account of 

SELF-GOVERNMENT. imperfect hearing, but because of a defective mind. 

phn ted They both related the story as they thought they had 


The teacher who produces self-governed pupils is far heard it. Their eyes, ears, and nerves were perfect, ‘but 


greater than he who produces well-crammed ones. A 
pupil who makes an effort to get up early that he may 
be in season at school, who moves over the ground with 


alertness to be in season, who takes his place and pro- the cause is undig 


one had a better mind than the other. One was 
improved while the other was not. The mind must have 
food, which must be digested. There is a mental dys- 
psia as well as a physical dyspepsia, and in both cases 

ested food, and the result in both cases 
is weakness. Food must be adapted to the wants of the 


ceeds to perform the business of the day with industry | mind, and then there must be exercise so as to cause its 
and earnestness, is one that is already educated. Whatj|digestion. We see the result of undigested food when 


can a teacher do to produce this desire to self-direct 
one’s self? It is a good question ; it is one that must 
come up hourly before the teacher. 

We enter one school, and the pupils stare at us. Some 
are in one position, some in another ; one is worrying 
his neighbor, and wants to go out ; one wants to speak, 
all are shuffling their feet and adding to the din that is 
so distracting. 

We enter another school. The pupils do not seem to 
see us ; a pupil shows us a seat; all are busy, all are in 
easy positions. The movements made are quietly 
made; they seem to take care of themselves. The 
teacher merely seems to be there to help on this self- 
study and self-management. 





Now, all the schools of the country may be divided 


lessons are given to children they cannot understand. 
The result is words committed to memory with which 
no meaning is connected. The mind becomes surfeited 
with a mass of unassimilated material, which clogs the 
memory, hinders the reasoning powers, and in the end 
destroys the judgment. This is bad,—very bad. But 
when the growing child understands what it does, it 
commences to learn. Now we are able to state concisely 
ty coamattiny every ovt with its rele h 

‘ every act with its relation; in other 
words, its thought. 
vy By thinking over what, has been seen, heard, felt, 


8. By reading and then comparing it with what we 
have batues soad. 


4, telling to others what, we have seen, heard, etc., 
or read aad thought about. 

5. By persistence and verance in the use of these 
ineans. mind is sure to improve. 
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TEACHING UNITED STATES HISTORY. 


By A. D. Brrrner, Beaver Meadow, Pa. 

The boys and girls who attend the ‘public schools to- 
day will be the men and women of to-morrow. 

When once a love for history is acquired, children 
read it with as much interest as they would a dime 
novel. Indeed, history should take the place of the dime 
novel and other trashy literature. Perhaps you say, 
‘Yes, when they get to love history, then they will read 
it ; but how shall we get children to love history better 
than the dime novel?” By placing within their reach 
histories that read something like a novel—a novel his- 
tory. As long as we teach the dry skeleton of the sub- 
ject, we shall fail to create much interest. Children 
love stories. They learn with pleasure of great men, 
their appearance, dress, conversation, as well as their 
acts. They love to listen to stories of battle, when told 
why the battles were fought, how many men were on each 
side, who the leaders were, and other particulars. 
When text-books, containing fascinating stories founded 
on historical facts, are placed in the hands of children, 
then, and not until then, will they be read with the 
same interest as the dime novel. 

My history class consists of boys and girls from ten %o 
thirteen years of age. With us history is a daily exer- 
cise, as regular as breakfast and as refreshing as a warm 
spring morning. This class did not study history pre- 
vious to this term. When we began I knew it would be 
no easy matter to get them interested, unless the other 
books were procured to use along with the regular text- 
book. By the way, the text-books in use are old, the 
school board adopting them many years ago. I pur- 
chased single copies of the latest histories adapted to 
young minds, and placed them on my desk where the 
pupils have easy access to them. 

We study history by topics. Only such topics as are 
mportant and interesting are taken np. One topic lasts 
usthree days. The first day the pupils read up the topic 
in as many histories as time will allow them. In class 
one of the pupils reads a topic from one of the most in- 
teresting of the books, after which the rest tell in their 
own words, what has been read. Then another reads 
the same topic from another book, the class reproducing 
orally what they remember. This is a profitable exer- 
cise. 

The second day the pupils study the topic carefully. 
This time, in class, each pupil tells what he knows about 
the topic. A few questions by the teacher close the re- 
citation. 

The third dar is composition day. _ Before school the 
teacher writes a few leading questions on the board, to 
serve as an outline for these young historians. This 


morning the teacher asks them questions, to bring out 


the salient points. This done, pupils take their slates 
and write in their own words what they can of the 
topic. When written each pupil reads his own compo- 
sition, the teacher correcting the errors in language. 
When the pupils do real well they are allowed to re-write 
on paper, which is then placed in my desk for future 
reference. 


+ 
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It is well to caution teachers, especially young ones, 
against making the mistake of answering or attempting 
to answer every question. No one can be expected to 
know everything, and there is no need to be ashamed 
when one must say, ‘‘I do not know.” Sometimes the 
teacher answers wrong, rather than confess to ignorance, 
But this answer is sure to come up at some inconven- 
ient time and cause much embarrassment. The teacher 
may say, ‘I am not sure I know. I will look it up.” 
As soon as he has the information then let him bring it 
before his class. They will understand he has done 
what he recommends them to do,—studied up the 
matter. Even if he does know, it is not best to tell. 
Suppose he answers, ‘‘ Let us look into that matter, and 
see what we can find out.” Information is not so good 
for a pupil as the spirit of investigation. 





Do you have music in your school? Do you compre- 
hend the effect of music upon morals? Read this. 
Dr. Barnardo found a notorious gin palace in London 
had a music hall next to it; this he hired and during 
twenty-three years has rescued more than 12,000 boys 
and girls from vicious lives’ He put coffee in the place 


of gin and gave music of a high order at a low price, and’ 


it is now a quiet, orderly resort ; 3,000 people assem- 
ble and under the brilliant light of electricity are made 
ane Teachers, are you doing ions of this 


| 





LESSONS IN HISTORY. 


No better method for fixing the great events can be 
devised than that which enables the eye to distin- 
guish the dates by the place they occupy on the 
chart. The pupil will get a few sheets of foolscap paper, 
and these have 27 lines ruled in ten inches, giving 26 
spaces—one for every four years, so that the long edge 
may be the top of the chart; the blue lines will run up 
and down instead of across the paper; there will now 
be 26 spaces; each space represents four years’ time. 
Draw a line at the top and number from 1500 to 1600, 
thus, 1500 | 15 | 04, 15 | 08, 15 | 12, etc. Draw the same 
number of lines on a blackboard, and write in the great 
events as given in the chart of the century. Copy the 
dates given below in the same shape. The figures 
show the date of an event, as ‘‘ 1512, Ponce de Leon dis- 
covered Florida,” etc. The left half of the chart is 
devoted to events pertaining to American history ; the 
right half to contemporaneous events. 

The events having been carefully copied with the 
dates, the teacher, pointer in hand, will describe any 
event, for example, ‘‘ Conquest of Mexico,” and interest 
the pupils to read upon that event. He will give them 
ideas of the general condition of things in Spain, France, 
England. He will explain that the art of printing had 
just been discovered (1436), that Constantinople had just 
fallen into the hands of the Turk (1453) ; the English had 
been driven out of France ; Columbus had just discov- 
ered America (1492); the English were defeated by Joan 
of Arc; the wars of the Roses were over (1455-£5); 
America was an unknown country. 

This Century, XVI, is crowded with great events. The 
Reformation became a great political movement. Leo 
X., Francis I., Henry VTII., Charles V., Luther, Loyola, 
and Calvin are great characters on the stage ; also Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, Columbus, Cortez, Copernicus, Mary 
Queen of Scots, De Soto, Tasso, Spenser, Michael Angelo, 
and other eminent personages. 

In this century the Spanish power was at its height ; 
Henry VIII. and Elizabeth stretch nearly across the cen- 
tury. The battle of Ivry (1590) placed the Bourbons on 
the French throne, and they kept it until Napoleon 
came. Among the great events are the separation of 
the English from the Roman church, Establishment of 
the Jesuits, Abdication of Charles V., Revolt of the 
Netherlands, and toleration of Protestanism in Cer- 
many, by the acts of the Diet of Augsburg. 

Having sketched the general features, the next step 
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will be to describe the events on the chart. These will 
be taken up singly; the pupils will read about them, the 
teacher describing. The fifty events in the century 
must be reviewed until they are woven into a compact 
mass. They can be called up in due form of “topics.” 
By having the dates before them the pupils will learn 
the three important ones without much difficulty: 1517 
Reformation begins; 1588 Spanish Armada defeated ; 
1690, Battle of Ivry. The next most important are, 1534, 
1549, 1556, 1598. It is bad teaching to give many dates ; 
it is bad judgment not to know the relative importance 
of dates. The teacher will need some good general his- 
tory ; special histories will be convenient ; biographies 
of the great characters should be read. 

[This chart should be copied on a large sheet of manila 
paper, and hung before the class and talked about for 
two whole months. These fifty topics should form the 
subject of essays unti} the picture is well stamped in, 
and the great figures that appeared on the earth in the 
sixteenth century live again. Not only this, but the re- 
lation of the acts they performed to present conditions 
should be explained. } 


TOPICS FOR THEMES. 


Columbus is identified with this century, though his 
discoveries were made just at the close of the fifteenth 
century. 

Cortez, in Mexico, will cause much reading. Pres- 
cott’s works are the ones that should be in the hands of 
the class. 

De Soto’s expeditions are full of thrilling interest. 

The battles of Flodden, Pavia, and Ivry were turning 
points. 

The defeat of the Armada is another great turning 
point. : 

Essays on Copernicus, Mary Queen of Scots, Tasso, 
Luther Leo X., Pizarro, and others, shoud be 
written. 

ENGLAND. 


It will be seen that this survey covers the reigns of 
four English sovereigns. Now the events of these 
reigns is interwoven with all the events in this 
chart; for example, the death of “ Bloody Mary” with 
the attack of the Armada; Queen Elizabeth with the 
beheading of the Queen of Scots, &c. 

As this was the era of Explorations, this subject 
should receive much attention—the cause, the results, 
the incidents. 


CENTURY XVI. 
The Reformation ; greatness ‘of Spain ; rise of Holland; religious war : great rulers and orapatnm, 





19-21 | Cortez conquers Mexico, 


to Nova Scotia. 
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Cartier discovered St. Lawrence ri 
De Soto conducts expedition tothe 


“AIBA 15 


Ribalt colenines | at Port Royal. 
Melendes founda St.  Angeeting. 


Drake explores Pacific. 
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Verrazsani examines coast from. Wilmington 


Amidas and’ Barlow explore Virg inia. 


Year. "AMERICAN. CONTEMPORANEOUS. 
(2) 1493] Columbus discovered America. 
5 1497 | J. Cabot explores N. E. coast. 
1498 | S. Cabot explores from N. E. to Florida. 
Fl i506) § Gult of St. Lawrence, discovered by Denys. St, Peter’s church begun. 
a Columbus died (64). 
10} Ojeda settles Darien. 
12| Ponce de Leon discovered Florida. 
18| Balboa starts from Darien and dinvovers Paci- xFlodden. 
fic ocean. - ie x. hci bat 
- - - - - - ormation ns. 
7 i - - - - - - | Turks take Egypt. 
19 < - - - : - Da Vinci died. 


* ‘ Le seary circumnavigates. 
Raphael died. 
_—— united to A 
- emery ustria. 
- conquered. 
Separation ~ rn church. 


ver. 
Mississippi. 
- Jesuits established. 
us died. 

- Luther died. 
- : Diet of A 

: Alkar ) great M 
Abdication of-Charles 


% ruler. 


¥ Revolt of Netherlands. 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew's. 


- Holland declares independence. 
"| New Style introduced. 


- Mary II., of Scots, beheaded. 
Armada defeated. 


a 
etsta’ alot of Nantes, 
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SUPPLEMENTARY. 


ib Qe ae a? NE Seas 

class work, in geography, history, etc. If rightly used it = 
increase the general intelligence of the pupils, and add 

the interest of the school-room. 


CHRISTMAS FORTY-EIGHT HOURS LONG. 


{Commencing at7 A. M. Dec, 24th., and continuing until 7 A. m. 
» Dec, 26.) 


By F. H. Barty, Boston, Mass. 


If any reader does not see the correctness of the above 
statement, let him solve the following problem. If old 
Santa Clause uses all the time of Christmas distributing 
presents to the children all over the earth, how long would 
be his day’s work, when and where would it begin andend? 
Of course he could begin in New England a little sooner 
than in New York, and about three hours before he could 
in California, as the day begins here that much before 
it does there, but he could be at work in the countries 
of Europe several hours before he could in America, and 
in Asia still earlier. How far east does that rule hold 
true? If it is universally true that the day begins earlier 
the farther east you go, then it begins in California about 
seven hours before it does in Japan, just as it comes to 
Old England five hours before it does to New England. 
The natural day—that is the succession of day and night 
—does come to California about seven hours before it does 
to Japan, but the day of the week or month seyenteen 
hours later. How is this? 

Time is measured by the apparent revolution of the 
sun about the earth, which, being a circular movement, 
has no place of beginning or ending. It is, of course, 
always daytime on the half of the earth facing the sun, 
and night on the other half, and the part over which day 
or night prevails is constantly changing ; hence day for 
any location is not made up of exactly the same time as 
that of another place, either east or west of it. But for 
date purposes it is convenient to have the day of differ- 
ent longitudes known by the same name and number, 
In order to do this it is just as necessary to have some 
meridian for the starting point of the day in space, as 1t 
is to take a definite position of the sun as the starting 
point in time. The meridian that has finally been uni- 
versally adopted is the 180th, and the position of the 
sun the midnight. When it is midnight on the 180th 
meridian, itis noon at Greeawich, and 7 A. M; on the 75th 
meridian west; therefore, each day comes upon the 
earth when it is 7 a. M. of the previous day, where 75th 
meridian time is used. As the sun travels westward 
from Greenwich, the new born day travels westward 
from the 180th meridian. By the time it is noon with us, 
of Dec, 24, Christmas exists over the ,, of the earth 
lying between longitude 105° east and 180°, and by 7 Pp. 
aM. Christmas has reached Greenwich and holds sway 
over just half the earth, it being Dec. 25 at all points 
having east, and Dec, 24 at all having west longitude. 
By the time day begins with us it has been on the earth 
seventeen hours, and it will be seven hours longer or 7 
4. M. Dec, 25 before it covers the entire earth. And 
as it was twenty-four hours gaining sway over the earth, 
it will be twenty-four hours more loosing it: hence, 
Christmas has an existance reaching from 7 A. M, (75th 
meridian time) Dec. 24, until 7 a. M. Dec. 26, and 
like every other day is exactly fourty-eight hours long, 
not one second of which is it without the company of 








' either the preceding or succeeding day. 





ABOUT SAVING. 

Richard Thompson thus said to some school-boys: 
“No man has any business to be poor, and he has less 
reason still to charge his poverty all to fortune. It’s his 
own fault—solely and singly, nothing more or less. 

‘: Ask the men of fortune, and they all will tell you 
just the same. Don’t go to poor men for advice and 
truth on this subject. What do poor men know about 
a land they never traveled in? If you ask them, they'll 
lead you backward to the depths of lasting error. 
Lock around you pow ; are not the rich men of to-day 
the sons of poor men of forty years ago? What made 
them so? 

“Two glasses of beer a day, would equal ten cents 
saved. Two rides less in a car a day, equals ten cents 
saved, 

“If you would frighten gaunt and ghastly poverty 
away, then station at your hearth frugality. 

‘Either a man must run the risk of penury and 
want, when sickness or old age o’ertakes him, or else he 
must lay money-by for coming rainy days,” 





THINGS TO TELL PUPILS. 





TELL them there will be a total eclipse of the sun on 
Dec. 22. The line of totality begins between the island 
of Hayti and the north-west of South America, runs in 
a south-easterly direction, just touching the main land 
at two or three points, thence across the South Atlantic 
ocean, reaching Africa near St Paul de Loanda, thence 
north-east to the east coast where it ends in latitude 5° 
north. The eclipse will be visible in the United States at 
Cape Hatteras and in Southern Florida, where the sun 
rises partially eclipsed. It will be over in two minutes 
after sunrise. By means of a globe and a candle, make 
this clear to them. 

Tell them to look for Saturn at midnight, and in Leo; 
for Uranus at $ a. M. in Virgo; Neptune is not far from 
the Pleiades. 





TELL the pupils that Mr. Whittier’s friends remem- 
bered his 82d birthday, December 17. Many loving mes- 
sages and baskets of flowers were sent to him. Tele- 
grams and letters came fast. A basket of eighty-two 
roses were sent from the school children of Hannibal, 
Mo. In the Amesbury schools special Whittier services 
were held. At the Whittier school a handsome Ameri- 
can flag was unfurled. Everywhere the town was in 
holiday dress, and shopkeepers displayed portraits of the 
poet in their windows. 





TELL tbe pupils that even New Yorkers stop to see a 
mouse. On December 18 a little three-inch mouse ran 
out into Broadway and by his antics amused the drivers 
and passers by for ten minutes. He was first discovered 
by two district messenger boys. The truck drivers see- 
ing them gaze drew up to see the fun, and soon it was 
impossible for even a handcart to get by. A big Broad- 
way- policeman killed the mouse with his club, and then 
traffic was resumed. 


THE regular quarterly meeting of the teachers’ asso- 
ciation of the city of Kingston, und of Saugerties, 
Ulster, and Hurley, was held at the Kingston Academy, 
December 7. At the morning session Miss Belle B. 
Myers, read a paper on “‘ Oral Geography.” C. M. Ryan 
read one on “‘ How we get Knowledge.” At the after- 
noon session Miss Dendney gave an interesting class 
exercise in numbers, 





TELL the pupils that Lieut. Schwatka has found in 
Southern Chihuahua, Mexico, cliff and cave dwellers as 
wild as those Cortez discovered 400 years ago. Upon the 
approach of white men they hide in their caves, which 
they reach by means of notched sticks placed againat 
the cliffs. They are sun-worshipers, and they place 
their children out under the rays of the sun on the first 
day of their lives. They are a well-formed race, of a 
blackish-red color. The number of t‘ese cliff and cave 
dwellers is 10,000. 





TELL them about Rosa Bonheur's Cross of the Legion 
of Honor. While living at Fon‘ainebleau, a summer 
residence of Napoleon III., the >mpress paid the artist 
an informal call. She watchc her paint, and was so 
pleased that she begged the emperor to bestow the cross 
upon her; but it could not bo done, as no woman had 
ever received it. In the following year the empress 
acted as regent during the emperor's absence, and an- 
other visit was paid to the artist ; kissing her by way of 
greeting, she pinned the cross of the Legion of Honor on 
her breast, 

TELL the pupils the hottest region on the earth is on 
the southwestern coast of Persia, on the border of the 
Persian gulf. For forty consecutive days in the . nonths 
of July and August the thermometer has been known 
not to fall lower than 100°. night or day, and often to 
run up as high as 128° in the afternoon. At Bahrin, in 
the center of this region no water can be obtained from 
wells 100, 200, or even 500 feet deep, yet a comparatively 
numerous population contrive to live there, there being 
copious springs, which break forth from the bottom of 
the gulf, more than a mile from shore. The water from 
these springs is obtained by divers, who dive to the bot- 
tom, and fill goatskin bags with the cooling liquid, and 
sell it for aliving. The source of these submarine foun- 
tains is thought to be in the hills of Osman, some 500 or 
600 miles away. 





TELL them that the World’s Fair for 1892 will give 
them an opportunity to see more wonderful things than 
have ever been seen before, and ask them to name 





twenty wonderful things. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


Under this head will be found a summary of important events, 
of discovery, of invention; quite a survey of the world—es- 
pecially the civilized world. See also narrow columns. 








PANAMA CANAL ComMission.—The commission ap- 
pointed to examine into the affairs of the canal company 
sailed from Paris. Tell about the Panama canal. With 
what other canal scheme was de Lesseps connected ? 





PERSIANS TO STUDY EvROPEAN LAW.—The Shah has 
ordered his ministers to form a commission to study Euro- 
pean law. What sort of government has Persia? What 
does the Shah’s order indicate ? 

AN ARTIST’s STATUE UNVEILED.—The statue of Al- 
phonse de Neuville, 9 pupil of Meissonier, was unveiled in 
Paris. De Neuville won fame by painting scenes from 
the Franco-Prussian war. Tell about that war. What 
do you know about Meissionier ? 

JOHNSTOWN’s LATEST DISASTER.—A cry of fire caused a 
panic in a Johnstown, Pa., theater. Twelve people were 
trampled to death and many injured. What do you know 
about this city ? 





AN OPPONENT OF SLAVERY DEAD.—Oliver Johnson, the 
last of the original twelve Abolition apostles who, January 
6, 1882, met on a stormy night in a little “ nigger school. 
house ”’ in Boston, and set in motion the great anti-slavery 
agitation, died in Brooklyn, N. Y.. He was an associate of 
William Lloyd Garrison. What poet was prominent in 
that movement ? 


NEGRO COLONIZATION.—Senator Morgan, of Alabama | 
offered a resolution in Congress asking that means ‘be 
taken to increase our trade, commerce, and intercourse 
with the Free State of Congo. He explained that the ulti- 
mate object was a general emigration of negroes from the 
United States to Congo. What is the “ negro question ” ? 
Where did they originally come from ? 

AUSTRALIAN FEDERATION.—A union is desired some- 
thing like that of Canada. Sir Henry, Parkes suggests 
absolute free trade between the colonies, a uniform mar- 
riage law to protect the family from the evils of divorce as 
seen in the United States, and a uniform railway gauge 
for the whole country. What is free trade? Why have a 
uniform railway gauge ? 





FLAG OF THE THREE AMERICAS.—This was displayed at 
the headquarters of the International American congress. 
The stripes are the same as in the United States flag. In 
place of the stars the-blue field is decorated with an eagle 
guarding the western hemisphere, surrounded by asym. 
bolic wedding ring, while the background is formed by 
golden stars arranged in the form of a southern cross. 
What are the objects of the congress ? 

ROBERT BROWNING DEAD.—This famous poet died at 
Venice. He was born in London in 1812, and educated at 
the University of London. His first poem “ Paracelsus » 
attracted much attention by its originality and subtlety of 
thought. He married Elizabeth Barrett, the poetess, in 
1846. Since then he has lived principally in France and 
Italy. Among his works are “ Men and Women,” “The 
Blot on the ’Scutcheon,” ‘‘ Pippa Passes,”’ and “‘ The Ring 
and the Book.’”” Who are the leading living English 
poets ? 





JEFFERSON DAVIs’ FUNERAL.—The funeral of the dead 
Confederate leader, in New Orleans, was one of the grand- 
est ever held in the South. The procession was more than 
three miles long. Bishop Gallaher delivered an eloquent 
address. A memorial address was delivered in Richmond, 
Va., by Rev. Charles Minnegerode who visited Mr. Davis 
during his long imprisonment at Fortress Monroe. 





To OPEN JAPANESE PoRTs.—A Japanese envoy will be 
sent to Europe to make treaties on a very liberal plan. It 
is proposed that all Japanese ports shall be opened. What 
was the former policy of Japan and China ? 

SPAIN AND CuBA.—Spain vigorously asserts that she 
does not intend to give up her hold on Cuba. Tell what 
you know of the climate, people, and productions of the 
island. 





IN MEMORY OF OUR FIRST PRESIDENT.—Congress com- 
memorated in an impressive manner the inauguration of 
George Washington as first president of the United States. 
Chief Justice Fuller delivered an oration. Many of the 
foreign ministers were present. What were the chief 
events of Washington’s administration ? 





Fears OF FAMINE.—The fear that a famine would occur 
in the Madras presidency, India, has been averted. The 
crops failed for lack of rainfall. Food supplies have been 
received from the north. What nation rules India ? What 





do you know of the people ? 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


HOW TO STUDY PSYCHOLOGY. 
To the Editors of Tar ScHoon JOURNAL: 


The word psychology is a bugbear to many teachers. 
Its study is looked upon, even by many of our progressive 
teachers, as being entirely too abstract or nonsensical upor. 
which to waste time. Let us see how this comes about. 
E lucational journals, institute conductors, and superin- 
tendents, make frequent appeals to teachers to take up its 
study as THE necessary thing lacking to achieve success. 
They are told that they must study mind, mind ; that they 
“must understand the nature of the being they are trying 
to unfold and perfect”; and that no efficient teacher can 
afford to neglect such study. But with all these injunc- 
tions not a word of advice is given as to How to study it. 
The teachers, being aroused to a sense of what is their 
duty, accordingly purchase a psychology, (one of the com- 
mon dry ones) and begin its study in the old text-book 
fashion. Mark how enthusiastically the study is taken 
up! But how soon the interest begins to flag! And how 
soon the subject is dropped entirely, apparently with great 
disgust! Whyisthis? Is the learner to blame or is the 
fault with the text-book? Is not the difficulty rather with 
the way the subject is presented and the method pursued ? 

Most of the text-books upon psychology contain only the 
science of the subject together with long arguments tend- 
ing to prove some personal views of the author. No at- 
tempt is made to present the art side. In other words, the 
practical is left untouched. The reader is left to make his 
own applications. And how many do? How many are 
capable of domg so? No wonder, then, that the book is 
laid aside for lighter reading! No wonder that this sub- 
ject is undervalued and by many regarded with disdain ! 

We claim that this science can be made as attractive and 
interesting as any other science. And when interest is 
once aroused and the study fairly commenced, its value to 
the teacher becomes apparent and is not questioned. The 
presentation of the subject and the method pursued in its 





study has everything todo with it. Welch’s “Talks on| y 


Psychology” and Allen’s ‘“‘Mind Studies,” have done 
more to popularize this study than all other books com- 
bined. 

In taking up our Reading Circle work this year, we 
announced that, in addition to the regular course, we 
would devote part of the time to the study of psychology. 
This proposition met with considerable opposition at first, 
but finally all agreed to it, upon being promised that if the 
study proved uninteresting it would be dropped. Allen’s 
‘Mind Studies’? were ordered and the work begun. The 
first chapter on the subject of “ How to Study Mind” 
aroused much curiosity, and developed a desire to follow 
the method suggested. ‘he plan was persisted in and 
with surprising results. So much enthusiasm was mani- 
fested that often the whole time was spent on this subject 
alone. ‘The discussion of the questions suggested in the 
lessons and the explanation of the incidents connected 
therewith, developed much useful knowledge. A promi- 
nent feature of the work has been the bringing in of orig- 


inal incidents that have come under the personal observa- - 
tion of the teacher. Here are some reported at our last| ha 


meeting together with some of the questions to which they 
gave rise: 

Miss I—— has a boy in her room who finds great diffi- 
culty in expressing his ideas either in speaking or writing, 
but who can draw or illustrate very accurately, every 
point connected with thelessons. What faculty in this boy 
is predominant ? Which needs cultivating? How? Miss 
A—— reported an incident in her own experience of having 

received a Scertain letter from home, in which the writer 
described minutely where every person in the house was; 
and what heor she was doing at the time of writing. 
Every letter received since recalls vividiy to her mind, the 
same description, no matter what other descriptions may 
be given. Why is this? Upon being questioned she 
stated that the first description was unusually minute, 
and at the time the letter was received she was very anx- 
ious to receive news from home. Is not the reason found 
in this statement? Miss N reported ‘a queer case. 
Her class was standing around a molding table, molding a 
hill. In order to lead them to see through the pile of sand 
to a real hill, the children were told to close their eyes and 
listen toa word picture as follows: “I see a hill with 
steep sides covered with green grass. There is a small 
flock of white sheep at the base of the hill tended by a boy 
with a shepherd’s crook. He hasa black dog which has 
shaggy hair.”” Only a few of the children could see it per- 
fectly. Some said they saw black sheep; some could see 
no grass, and some said the dog was white. The teacher 
tried again as follows: “Iseea hill with gradually slop- 
ing sides, covered with green grass sprinkled with butter- 
cups and violets. There is a flock of sheep at the foot Of 
the hill watched by two boys.” This time all could see the 
green grass but still some said the picture was not clear to 
them. Again the picture was given, and the description 
very much enlarged upon: “I see a low hill with a grad- 
ual slope. On the top of the hiil is a grove of oak trees as 
y@rge as the largest in the woods near us. In the grove is 
a red school-hoase with four windows on each side, and a 





chimney in the center of the roof. The teacher is stand- 
ing in the door-way, which faces a long shaded path lead- 
ing up to the school-house. Children are running along 
the path toward the house. A boy is pumping water at 
the pump. There is a white picket fence around the 
school-house at the distance of two.rods fromit.’’ This 
time no one had trouble in seeing clearly every point in 
the description. Why did they not see the first picture ? 
The second? Why did some say they saw black sheep ? 
Why did some say they saw no green grass in the first pic- 
ture? Wherein do these descriptions differ ? 

Psychology, studied in this manner, loses its character 
as a “dry study ” and becomes, at once, possessed of great 
interest and a source of power to the inventive teacher. 


J. H. Smits, Principal. 
Rogers Park, Chicago, 1U. 


West vyesums, Josmaans. AND Sours Daxkota.—Which is 
the capital of W ‘ia, Charleston or ? of Louisi- 


can. len Honan @ ew Orleans? 2. Has South ota a capi- 
tal It so, what is it? 3. Would you conscien teach 
that mamma and papa are accented on the fi ~ 


when a ~ ee in fact, nearly ovaryboay) 2 aceent them 
first sylia 

1. Delegates of the north-western counties of Virginia. 
met at Wheeling, in June, 1861, to protest against the 
ordinance of secession and organize a provisional govern- 
ment. The state of West Virginia was then formed. The 
seat of government was moved to Charleston in 1869 and to 
Wheeling in 1875. In May, 1885, Charleston became the 
permanent capital. Baton Rouge is the capital of Louisi- 
ana, the seat of government having been established there 
in 1847. 2. Pierre. 3. The dictionary says the last syllable 
is accented. There is no appeal from this. 


QUEEN ELIZABETA’s NAME.— What was Queen Elizabeth’s last 
name? E. T, D. 


Tudor. 


NEEDLEsS.—In a late number of the Moderator I find the follow- 

ing: Neeijles were tirst made in England oF. = native of India, in 

1543; re-invented by Pg ge 93 Ccomng 1569. Thread was 

first made at Paisley in in 1722. If these d are correct will some 

one ym what was used for cowtng. during the intervenes 
ears ? 


As the needle was necessary to fashion the omic gar- 
ment, it must have been used whe . man first attempted to 
shape clothing to his figure. First only a bone was used 
for making holes in the edges of skins; later the eye was 
made. Some excellent pre-historic specimens made of 
horse’s bone have been found in a cave near Brunequel, 
France. Bronze needles have also been found, from one to 
eight inches in length. Needles of good quality were made 
all through the Middle Ages, Nuremberg being the center 
of their manufacture in the fourteenth century; from 
thence the manufacture was introduced into England in 
Queen Elizabeth’s time. In all ages some sort of thread 
was made, the first being strips of leather. Later flax 
threads were employed, each one twisting his own. 


ARITHMETIC.—-My superintendent’s hong 3 is arithmetic. It pes 
become his test for judging the ability of the school; and to 
such an extent that a ber of teachers do 
arithmetic than any ether study. From my limited experience 


is given to reading. 
a child is unable to express its thoughts that 
in peed goin of arithmetic. The 


best workers 
in arithmetic in the ed with are 7 _ 


iT associated 

readers. What do you think of this hobby? 

He is not correct, nor are you; but you are nearer right 

than he is. The child should be educated on all sides ; 

there are certainly eight sides (so to speak) and number 

is but one. Expression is important, but he must have 
something to express. 


Tae Devit-Fisa.—I have read in your issue of November 23, 
wy agg pnd a bh “devil-fish” which was found in Concep- 
ion oon: to know if these blood-curdling stories are 
y true or ihe “ Steele’s Popular lar Zoology ” which is the 
Sdopted book of fe is Indiana Teachers’ Rea: that 


. SAYS 
the; ey are generally false and that the octo is of a mild retiri 
z To satisfy a great admirer OP the Sono JoursaL 


wave please answer the above, and tell me beh 3 1s rege? 


It is certainly true that many extravagant stories have 
been told of ‘‘devil-fishes.”” Victor Hugo’s “ devil- fish ”’ 
described in his book (“The Toilers of the Sea,”) which 
catches a man and draws him down into his cave, is some- 
thing like an octopus, but there is really no such animal in 
the world as the one he describes. The Conception bay 
story is related in a well-known work on natural history, 
and there seems te be plenty uf authority for believing 
that the octopus and allied species are dangerous. 
“ Wood’s Natural History” says that ‘in the Indian seas 
the cuttle-fish is absolutely dangerous, and the crews of 
boats are forced to be armed with a hatchet to cut off its 
arms.”’ The same work says that some squids are thought 
to “grow to beat least fifty feet long. Such ones are 
very strong and dangerous.” It also says that ‘in the 
seas of hot countries the octopus grows very large.” 


To the Editors of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL: 

In your issue of the 30th ult., you speak of the “ tind” of 
the remains of Lord Howe who fell at Ticonderoga in 
1758. I had seen no anthority quoted till you gave Mr. 
Walker. The accepted story of this matter is that, after 





the death of Lord Howe, his body was taken to 


Albany by Maj. Philip Schuyler, and deposited in the 
family vault of the. Schuylers. There it remained severa! 
years, and then, placed in a leaden coffin, was deposited 
beneath the chanel of St. Peter’s churet, in Albany. 
After that it was removed to England. The story about 
the growing of his hair after death is probably familiar to 
all your readers. 

The parish records at Albany ought to give us some 
light: also some of the contemporary documents. Who 
can give the facts ? 

Suffern Mt. Institute. 


To the Editors of Tue SOROOL JOURNAL: 

In the editorial on the increase of private schools, I found 
some things that moved me to speak and “ free my mind. ': 
The man who sent his son to a private school in order to 
have the child’s questions answered, was right. The per- 
sons most to blame are those who make it necessary for 
teachers of public schools to take care of forty or fifty 


a|Ppupils. They cannot give each child the individual atten- 


tion it needs. Under the existing order of things, we can 
do anything but wholesale work. I have found among 
most boards, and among many teachers the idea that fifty 
was none too many fora room. We must have improve- 
ment of ourselves ; for without that nothing can be accom- 
plished ; but something more than thisis needed. I am 
certain that in addition to the great movement toward 
individual improvement, now noticed among teachers: 
there is needed something more. I do not see any profes” 
sion, recognized as such, that is quite so trammeled by 
ignorant outsiders as ours. What can we do about it ? 
L. FARRAND. 

(This is sound talk; let the theme be considered. Talk 

to the people about it—tell the children.—Eps. ) 


To the Editors of ‘Tau SoHOOL JOURNAL: 


The annual meeting of the St. Lawrence Co. Teachers’ 
Association was held at Massena, New York, November 
29 and 30, and was a very interesting session. Prin. W. J. 
Cheney’s paper, ‘“‘How New York State fits its Common 
School Teachers,” criticised the normal schools and insti- 
tutes, as costing the state too much for the work done, 
compared with like work. done by teachers’ classes. 

Dr. T. B. Stowell, of Potsdam normal school, read a 
paper on “‘ World Making,” and illustrated it by charts. 

Prin. Geo. M. Smith, Canton union school, presented 
‘The Reading Lesson in the German School,” describing 
some things he saw during several months’ stay in Ger- 
many, making comparisons of work done there and in 
America. 

Supt. Barney Whitney discussed ‘* Manual Training.’ 
Com. J. A. Haig discussed ‘‘ The Township System,” and 
the association passed resolutions in its favor. 

Prof. Warren Mann was elected president. 

M H. KINSLEY. 


To the Editors of Taz SCHOOL JOURNAL: 

Under the very suggestive caption, ‘‘We have much 
to learn about education,” in a recent number of your 
bright and helpful journal I find these words: “TI have 
never yet found a five or even a six-year old child, who 
in my judgment, really knew the numbers.” The num- 
bers from one to ten were under discussion. The same 
writer says he would “‘spend at least five months teaching 
him” said numbers. Whether the average five or even 
six-year old knows ten or not, I deem of very little practi- 
calimportance. Granting that he does not, what are you 
going to do about it? Let him alone, to be sure. It is one 
of the cases where igorance is bliss. It is little less than 
cruelty and a very great waste of time, strength, and 
patience to teach numbers during the first year of school 
life. It is all forced work at that period. Pupils when 
they reach the third year can easily acquire the same 
amount of mathematical lore in five weeks that is cram- 
med into them in the two previous years. The first and 
second years should be devoted wholly to reading and its 
allied branches. A considerable amount of number may 
be taught in these years by being very tactful and per- 
sistent, but the results do not justify the effort and the 
withdrawal of time and attention from work better 
adapted to the child mind and more in harmony with his 
development. Nothing gives the intellectual impulse to a 
child during the first years of his course that reading 
gives. With the increased power of these two years of 
school, and the sense of achievement awakened by expan- 
sive work in reading, the pupil will take up the subject of 
number and master that without recourse to counters. 
The latter is a doubtful expedient, resulting in a perma- 
nent dependence upon counters and inability ever to rise 
above the process of adding by ones—the tendency is that 
way. 

In my judgment our courses of study will bear revision 
in this particular; that reading has suffered and pupils 
have been crippled or retarded by the encroachments 0° 
number work, that the course in primary numbers has not 
been so productive as was expected. Too much is at 
tempted in primary schools. When the reading is done 
properly there will be found to be work enough, variety 
enough, and interest 2nough, and the values secured will 
be higher than at present. 





(’Tacoma, Washington. - -Supr. F, B. GAvLt. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


JEFFERSON DAVIS. 





The death of Jefferson Davis removes almost the last 
of the prominent Southern leaders in the late war. He 
now belongs to history, and his motives and actions will 
be more thoroughly investigated now than ever ; history 
is merciless. The vast throng at his funeral in New 
Orleans shows he held the respect of many people. He 
was a brave soldier in the Mexican war, an enthusiastic 
student of literature, an orator of no mean pretensions, 
a statesman of large influence, but as a patriot we can- 
not give him a place—he was a partisan. Itis not the 
time now to stir up the passions of the war, but it is 
always time to honor those who struggled to make the 
Union one and indivisible. Mr. Davis attempted to 

destroy the great American Union on pretexts that his- 
tory willcondemn. Like thousands of others, he could 
not rise above sectional prejudices ; he pressed on to the 
best of his abilities a long and bloody war. In this com- 
bat he showed an ability that marked him out as a great 
man. If thecause had been a just cause, he would have 
taken rank with the heroes of the earth. 

Mr. Davis was treated with singular clemency ; the 
passions aroused at the North by the attempt to destroy 
the Union, have long disappeared ; the South is attain- 
ing a prosperity that never would have been reached 
under Mr. Davis’ leadership. He passes away mourned, 
it is true, but the wisest of his followers must say, 
“Thank God that we were defeated.” 





THE Eastern Ohio Teachers’ Association met at Cam 
bridge November 29, with the largest attendance in the 
history of the association. Wurds of hearty welcome 
were spoken by Hon. George Boden. Every exercise, from 
the inaugural of Prof. M. R. Andrews, to the closing 
address of Dr. Hancock, was marked by earnestness and 
helpfulness. Supt. Corson planned out a fine 
Nearly three hundred teachers came to Cambridge, and 
left with good resolves to make coming school work more 
resultful. 


THE annual reunion of graduates of the Albany state 
normal school will be held Friday, 27th inst. Literary 
exercises in the chapel at 2 P. M.; social in reference 
library at 8 Pp. M. Special features: ‘(In memoriam ” 
addresses by pupils of Dr. Waterbury, also addresses by 
Wm J. Milne and Rev. George F. Green. 





THE Southern Ohio Teachers’ Association held a two 
days’ session at Ironton on November 29 and 30. An 
excellent paper on the “ School-master of Literature,” was 
read by Supt. James B. Duuglas. Prof. Cox, of Chillicothe 
read a paper on “Some Problems in Public Education.” 
“‘ Science in the Schools’’ was ably handled by Prof. Jan- 
ney, of Chillicothe, and Mrs. Sue B. Jones read an article 
on “Oral Teaching and Text-book Instruction.” 
«‘ Esthetics in Schools’’ was treated by Supt. Welch. 
Papers by Prof. Febr and’ Miss Clara Grimes were read at 
the afternoon session. 





Mrs. MArY H. Hunt, the head of the educaticnal depart- 
ment of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
received and presented to the forty-ninth and fiftieth Con_ 
gresses over 4,000,000 petitions for federal aid to public 
schools. On noting President Harrison’s recommendation 
of this measure in his recent message to Congress, she 
writes him a letter of thanks. 


THERE ase lectanes and Sevens on.ceheel music at Cooper 


Notional MusieOemeest Mr. W. H. Leib, recently of Kan- 


teachers of music in the public schools of New York City. 
THE California teachers are certainly wideawake. In 
the Tulare county institute, Mrs. J. C. McStay thought 
it a good plan to put incorrect sentences on the black- 
board, for the children to correct. (No, madem, it is not.) 
James G. Kennedy, of the Cogswell polytechnic 
school of philosophy, of San Francisco, spoke on methods. | thousan 
(He is avery able man. Through his presentation of 
the new education ideas, Dr. Cogswell was led to en- 
dow this school with a million, and he selected Mr. Ken- 
nedy to run it. Wenote that he declared the readers 
just made by the state to be the ‘‘ poorest inthe world.”) 
Supt. Hoitt, i the hoisting of the A 
over the - (A capital man for a state super- 
n tendent is Mr, a) 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Miss Lizzie Miller, of the Visalia schools, brought in 
her pupils to give a drill in calisthenics. (This should 
be done in our Eastern institutes ; thousands of the New 
York teachers don’t know how to spell calisthenics, 
much less to do them.) ) 

Miss Mollie Steuben, from the Visalia kindergarten, 
brought in twenty-three children and showed the games. 
(Why is not this done down East ?) 

Miss Mattie Billingsby, from Portersville, gave a class 
exercise, employing members of the institute. (We 
don’t like that way ; she should have hada class from 
the Visalia public schools. That would have been the 
correct thing.) 

Among the resolutions was one that the sch »0l-houses 
should not be turned into dance houses, (In Boston, 
why don’t the teachers resolve the. school-houses should 
not be polling places? ) 

Mrs. Alice Nicewonger, of Tulare, read in her paper, 
“Every teacher should take an educational journal.” 
(Good for her. Those California teachers Lnow a good 
thing when they see it. They take a wis many JouR- 
NALS and INSTITUTES.) 

Col. Irish thought the schools taught oe many things. 
(So they do, colonel ; they teach too many, not too much, 
You should have told them to put up a county normal 
school at Tulare, so they could learn how ; to teach right 
1s a difficult business. ) 

Only two out of the 143 teachers in the county were 
absent. Co. Supt. Murphy must bea very able man ; wish 
we could have seen him when we were at Fresno. 


In the Western School Journal we find the following 
extract from a letter received from a student in Mads, 
Sweden : 


It’s a fad, or a fashion, or an educational system, or sys- 
tematic carpentering, just according to your point of 
view. * * * * * §léjd is claimed by many people 
to be the thing which has been wanting in education, 
and is supposed to at once supply interesting, practical 
work and mental training. Here we (fifty English and 
forty other teachers) work at the systematic wood work, 
in a most practical and methodical way, and also have | Specia 
lectures on the theory and practice of the subject, with 
comparisons of it with other branches. The practical 
work occupies six or seven hours a day, and each week 
we have eight lectures and one discussion. The wocd- 
work consists in copying with the utmost exactness a 
carefully graduated series of models, which are selected 
according to the class of school each one intends to 
teach ; e. g.. lam taking the higher boys’ series which 
includes such objects as paper-knives, book-shelves, pen- 


» | trays, etc., which are of more use to a town and upper- 


class boy; while the country elementary-school series 
takes in such things as a pick-axe handle, rake, etc 
These things have to be made correct to a millimetre] ul 
to insure full marks, while three mi!limetres out in any 
dimension involves rejection and repetition of the work. 

*““We are here from August 1 to Septemter 10. 
Among the fifty English teachers—who were chosen 
trom a list of nearly 150—are several London school- 
board headmasters, an inspector of schools, a tutor in a 
training college, and about four higher school-masters ; 
while the ladies, who make up about half the number, 
are nearly all high-school mistresses. 

“ Life here is awfully jolly. .We live.in numerous 
houses on the estate of the wealthy philanthropist who 
has endowed the place ; breakfast at 7:30; have work 
and lectures from 8 to 12, and from 12;80 to 4:30; and 
one evening in the wcek, compulsory work from 6.30 to 
7:30, but nothing on Saturday afternoons. We are on 
the shores of a lake abont seven miles long, and very 
narrow, on which we boat ad Jib.” 


Mr. Mark PITMAN, Wooster School, New Haven, 
intends to have an excursion of teachers to Europe next 
summer. It would not be surprising if excursions by 
teachers become a marked feature of ocean travel. 


Tue children of Birmingham, Alabama, marked 
ee ee, Se er Three 
d children ; the gifts filled six 


wagons. The colored children took hold as well as the 


white. One pupil gave a ton of coal. The re-union was 


attended by the parents. Supt. Phillips evidently is a 
man of ideas. 


THE board of edugation of this city considered on 





Wednesday the advisability of Sr E DS 


“‘T am here learning Sléjd. Do you know what it is?}| Lond 
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of French and German in the public schools. A slight 
change in the present course was recommended by the 
committee on studies, giving more attention to French 
and German than heretofore. The report was adopted, 
and will go into effect on February 1. 











Dr. HIGBEE, state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion of Pennsylvania, was stricken with paralysis on 
Wednesday. It is yet undecided as to his ultimate 
recovery. 





WE notice the marriage of Miss Hattie A. Waite. 
recently assistant in the editorial department of this 
paper, to Mr. George 8. White ; and wish them long life 
and much happiness. 
A COMPLETE report of what was said at the recent 
meeting of the Chicago Institute of Education, would 
make a first-class argument in favor of scientific educa- 
tion. 





SCIENCE teachers are doing more than all other 
teachers combined to advance scientific methods in all 
branches of study; classical teachers are doing the 
least. 





WOULD you like to spend your vacation in Europe next 
summer? [If so, rs woes do well to join the deli guttel 
tour arranged es Really for teachers by Messrs. 
Newson & Co., of this city. What, for instance. could be 
more interesting than t following program : From New 
York to Liverpool by -_ — steamer City of New York; 
to ancient Chester, wi h its famous Roman walls, castle 
and cath to the renowned castles of Keni)worth and 
Warwick ; to Stratford-on- Avon, Shakespeare’s birthplace, 
and a host of other places of historic interest on the way to 
on. Then, best of all, the party will visit Oxford and 
Cambridge Universities, » Rugby, Harrow, Eaton, and other 
English schools, and specia) facilities will be given its 
members for an ‘acquaintance with the English school sys- 
tem in general. From London the party will go to Paris, 
bow +) nearly a week will he spent ; thence to Bingen-on- 

Rhine, and on to Wiesbaden (a famous watering place, 
celebrate for its hot springs, its elegant cursaal, with 
beautiful gardens and <zeemaive park), and Mayence. 
Here a steamer will be taken down the celebrated Rhine 
pn _ e. This part “Of the trip wi'l be a feature of 

nterest and va Bay The voyage will be made 
ona fine large er, through the most picturesque and 
beautiful regions of this romantic river, the scenery “ 
which, abounding in feudal castles, vine-clad slo 
crumbling towers, and quaint, old towns, is celebrat in 
history, legend, song, and the painter’s art. 

The return home will be made by way of Belgium, 

arene fm pmce one of the most attractive cities in 
and embarking at Antwerp, renowned for its fine 
gothic. cathedral, and rich in the wonderful paintings of 
bens and other great masters. 

You must send in your name at an early day, otherwise 
so will not be likely to secure a berth on the City of New 


The price of this charming tour seems an impossible one, 
but teachers are not likely to find fault wie that. If you 
wish to know all about the trip, wriie to H. D. Newson & 
Co., directors of pleasure excursions for teachers, 852 


. vw New York, and they will send you full partic- 


In Victoria (do all teachers know where that is?) the 
education department determined if possible to remove 
ali trace of religion from the public schools, at least from 
the books used. Paul’s address on Mars Hill was taken 
out of a reader, and a description of a cotton mill in- 
serted. Burns’ ‘‘ Cotter’s Saturday Night,” and Long- 
fellow’s ‘‘ Wreck of the Hespesus,” were imitated so 
there should be no reference to Christianity. However 
it allows religious instruction after school hours. 





Edwin P. Durrant says : * I have just sent the publishers one new 
subscription to the JousNAL, and think I could in no way better 
advance the cause of the new education. The JouRNAL improves 
with every number. It is, to me, invaluable not only in awaken- 
ing thought, but in the practical help it gives.” 


o> 





WANTED.—Primary and High School teachers for 
the year beginning, January, 1890. Normal and College 
graduates apply with full particulars regarding prepara- 
tion, experience and success, to H. 8. Kellogg, Manager 
of New York Educational Bureau, 25 Clinton Place, 
New York. 





Tae New YorK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU finds skilful 
teachers are more in demand this year than ever before. 
This bureau makes a specialty of supplying teachers of 
high grade. Those who are seeking first-ciass situations, 
and those who are seeking first-class teachers, should 
address at once with. stamp, HERBERT 8S. KELLOGG, 25 
Clinton Place, New York City. It may lead to something 
very promising. 





Rheumatism is caused by lactic acid in the blood, which Hood's 





Sarsaparilla neutralizes, and thus cures rheumatism. 








fi 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


COAL AND THE COAL MINEs. By Homer Greene. With 
Tilustrations from Drawings by the Author. Boston and 
New York: nomena. Mifflin & Co. The Riverside 
Press, Cambridge. 246 pp. 75 cents. 


All kinds of science and soteasite information, is, at this 
day, brought down from its high points to the lower and 
more even ground of the young student’s agg yar 
This book is a good example of that truth. The exhans- 
ore theme of coal and mini ng is made so concise and 

mple, that a child can thoroug yin elmple nd in it. The 
out or covers the serene of stud study in a simple and interest- 
ing way, and furnishes illustrations to make the words 
clearer. He begins at “The Beginning,” and tells the 
composition of coal, when it was formed, how the coal 
beds lie, the discovery of coal. how coal was introduced 
into use, the way into the mines, gives a plan of a coal 
mine, shows_the miner at work, shows the effects of air, 
water, and dangerous gases in the miae,—tells about the 
anthracite coal breaker, and bituminous coal mines,— 
shows the boy workers in the = and last of all gives 
the wages of the miners. All this is done for young stu- 
dents, and in such a pleasant way y that the book once com- 
menced can hardly be laid downagain. Mr. Greene writes 
of what he hus seen and knows, making the book a live 
one. 











NEIL’s KLINE’s WALLFAHRT IN DIE ae By 
Ludwig Holberg. Edited by Eugene H. Babbitt. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co., Publishers. 64 pp. 


This story—something very similar to Gulliver’s Travels, 
—is a suitable reader for students in German, who are 
advanced beyond the first year in the study. The story 
itself is so attractive that the difficulties will be met, less 
for the sake of the advancement in the language, than for 
the interest in the story itself. 


THE PREMIUM SPEAKER: Comprising Fresh Selections in 
Poetry and , Humorous, Pathetic, Patriotic. For 
Reading Clubs, School Declamation, Home and Public 
Entertainments. Containing the Selections Published 
in The Reading Club, rar , 10,11, 12. By George M. 
=" Boston: Lee & S hepard, Publishers. ‘is pp. 


This “‘ Premium Speaker ’’ presents an unusual yon | 
of selections for school, temperance occasions, and G: 

Army reunions. The object in comb: these onnpees 
and selections is a wise one, and presen moar van- 
tages. The book is divided into four parts. part is 


paged independently, with its own index. The selections, | ins 


are humorous, pai etic, patriotic, and dramatic, taken 
mostly from the writers and speakers of aur own day. 
The book is neatly bound in brown and blac 


A WHITE UMBRELLA IN MEXICco, by ¥ Hopkinson Smith. 
Boston and New York: Houghton & Company. 


This is a prettily illustrated volume, as one would ex- 
pect when he learns the author’s name. unr is a series of | Histo! 
sketches of Mexican life and scene an artist’s 
point of view. He was delighted wit ‘the ‘wanabion, the 
costumes, the crumb churches, and convents, and the 
courteous hos' ae gene? e noted the distinct character of | ele 
the peop: le an t hold of it, and never for an instant | cele 
lost si ht of ry and | it {s this that gives a peculiar.charm to 
the volume. e does not attempt to y the history 
religion, or politics of the country pm of to paint. and 
note what passed before his eyes. e has given a vives 
picture of a tropical, mountainous, and semi-civilized lan 
and made ill tions to help the impression of his cae 
We think the force of the illustrations has been lost by 
too great a reduction, however. 


Publications of J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia : 


RAB AND His FRIENDs. Illustrated by Hermann Simon| La 
and Edmund H. Garrett. $1.50. 


CHRISTMAS STORIES AND POEM? FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 
+ C. Emma Cheney, Sydney o m Miss V. 
osby, and Others. Illustrated 1.00. 


One could hardly ask to see Dr. Brown’ 's 
sic in a more satisfactory sha The engra 
sions ene life-like, wood-cuts s! owing the noble ‘his 
friends and his enemies, in a way that make them seem 
more real, if possible, and more familiar than ever. 

The Christmas Stories and Poems are of the sort that 
will please number of the little ones for —_ the 
book” is intend = DB it pag coming re pdb mewn 
tions, and is yan ‘attrac 
Both books are ®ianetully a attractively tol — gis 
well suited for holiday gifts 


TEMPERANCE ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 
By Mrs. Julia McNair Wright. ea Temperance 
a and Publigation House, 58 Reade Street, New 


This little pamphlet of 82 is a unique thi 
perance literature. It con ntalne written and fand meatal exer exer: 
cises on the four perme om 
States and English m om bet oma tae quid meas- 
ure. It is within the co comprehension of yound scholars, 
and can be made very 


ALDEN’S MANIFOLD CYCLOPEDIA OF KNOQWLEDGE AND 
LANGUAGE. With ree Vol. 19. omage— 
Infancy. New York: John B. Alden, Publisher. 632 
pp. Cloth, 60 cents ; half morocco, 75 cents. 


wate XIX of this excellent cyelopedis, sustains its 
deserved reputation. Its arra*~ement of matter 
as Well al the subiesta, is excellent. ‘It is safe to say that 
this cyclopedia must and will become v very . Its 
convenient size and reasonable price recom it tothe 
reading public. z . 


Publications o/ Frederiak A. Stokes & Bro., New York: 


a mth or Goop WisHES, By Mrs, J, Pauline Sunter. 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
ietFnank Me Gregere s ea With 100 New Illustrations and a 


BETWEEN TIMES. By Walter Learned. $1.00. 
0 Two, to, a, With New Illustrations in 


VERSES, By Helen . $1.00, 


AMERICA: “‘ My Coun ried Tis of Thee.” Tilustrated in 
Colors and onotints ; ‘With the Music. $1.50. 


THE LANDSCAPE CALENDAR. With Bits of American 
Scenery in Colors. $1.50. 


THE CALENDAR OF THE NATIONS. With Facsimiles of 
Water-Color Designs. By Maud Humphrey. 


The Good Wishes isa little volume shaped like a blot- 
ting-pad, con: twelve water-color designs of child- 
figures, one for each month, with a kindly sentiment for 
vy embossed cardboard, a on 

the front cover a celluloid uloid panel on whizh is sketch: in 
t lines filled in with color and embossed, the half- 
unlaue figure of achild with a toboggan—a dainty and 

e 


affair. 
favorite “ of Tee ” embellished with these hundred 
a gt from fine, artistic, “‘ wash” drawin 


LIny "Et dott own St yy é 
pier who love thes do not own it. Typo- 

. y it is all that co 
w 


een Times,” in could be eta covers decorated 
with an attractive gilt design, is a volume of poems—o’ 
d —that are crest, simple, cultiv: 
passion, nor fall 
The book ma wes be a 


sof American ee on large cards, bound in a suit- 
able cover held wit ay Coun cord and accompanied by the 
— and music ~. Js = Mad, of = os 
size and arrange- 
Hang but each pan po a dar is simtiar for t the month, and all 
are in colors. 
In the “ Calendar of the Nations” the designs are child- 
figures repucsensing the = nations in native cos- 


Oke Tee Tht ey) =, yp child-Aigures 


“One Two, Three, 
designed in colors with pretty dresses, and accompanied 
with appropriate verses through which child-h are 
vignetted in monochrome. these books are most 
timely and p jeaaing, and bound to delight many hearts, 
young and old. 


LEssONS IN THE STRUCTURE, LIFE, AND GROWTH OF 
PLANTs. . For eee and Academies. By Alphonso 
Wood, A. M.. Ph. D. Revised and Edited by O > 

, Ph.D. New York and Chicago: A. 

Barnes & Ce 220 pp. $1.00. 

Dr. Wood’s botanies are well known to all educators and 

tructors in the science. The original ‘“‘ Structure and 

Growth ot Plants ** was written more than twenty years 

caer since then t we have been made in some 

ts,—improved methods of examination have been in- 
roduced, and, with the aid of microscopical a: iaiy in the 
much has been revealed in the fee espec 

structure and formation of plant-tissues. To b 

this work to the odvanges -_ of ne enenees, the c = 

re on Organ p ve m re and the parts on 
pad “Physicleay have been entirely rewritten 
filustrated, aa and the whole re-set in fresh and 


s 


and while he hag taken nothing in spirit from the 
—_ Ee he has made a more compact and 
ee All hotanists will welcome this revised 
of Dew Wood’s well-known botanical “ Lessons.” 


A HISTORY OF THE STATE OF ARKANSAS, For the Use of 
Schools. By Fay Hemstead. New Orleans: Published 
by F. F. Hansell & Bro. 236 pp. 

Tn the preparation of this volume, the author has endea™ 
vored to put into a small the prince 
bh the history Co 
mening with the Colonial Period. _: ~~, = - 
ta Salle. th ee area, Indian occu marten, De So’ 
early explorers, ~g Be an 
and the the 10 uisiana Purchase. C 
1803, to 1819, describing Missouri 
Formed. any follows the 


po me tory 
Peri ee Ergun, lei bo 1208, wh is full of li 
incident, including the ad 


clas-| Union. ‘Then comes the Ante-Bellum Period, followei by 


are|The Period of the Civil War, and The Period Since the 
War. The entire book is of special interest as it qgrere, in 
a well methodized manner, the entire history of t he state. 


MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. By ane Wm. . 
M. A. London: Longmans, Green & Co. New York: 
15 East 16th St. " 247 pp. 80 cents. 

Upon examination, 
be an introduction for 
used ‘for examination “ 
experience in teaching 
mental form, which >» La the student an —— 
gain knowledge by actual experiment. The 


which are ex y clear and good, have of them 
dra ee ee eee ere m used 
and 2reves laboratory work. which 
are inters Le gamnost the inch questions | will 
from the from the Lon- 

don Uni x 
those Lay in the =" own school lessons. ip ae 
examples ane Poqueaey athematien us remains e stu- 
eres knowledge J a 
ic 


Publications of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York : 


a Wark Pali ane, AND Lyrics. _A collection of 

of the Colonial Wars, the War of 

Iste16 War with Mexico, and the Civil war. Edited 
by George Cary Eggleston. 2 vols. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Edited with 
Notes, by John Bigelow. 7 cen 





The title ae the scope and 
of war ballads; Una sine Seeds be cnn the Soaks 

to realize what ex work in the way of 

publishing the Putnams are doing in their “ Rujckerbock- 





-¥, Maud Humphrey, and New| The 





December 21, 1889. 


* to which Siobiogsaph these two volumes belong, 
the Franklin Autobiograpk There is a sump- 

and the evidence of cultivated taste in 

, binding, and illustra- 
toa — book-lover. 


ustrate 
Autobiography is in this form, poe wmyl use- 
ful because cf so convenient a size and so ble typo- 
graphy. The notes by the editor and a complete index, maa 
much to its proctiont usefulness. 


ELEMENTARY Puysics. By Mark R. W ight. 
Green & Co. New York: 
248 pp. 80 cents. 


This volume is uniform in appearance with “‘ tism 
and Electricity,” from the same publishers. The leading 
facts of the aubject are brought under the notice of the 
ents, that do not demand expen- 
e work will serve as a suitable text- 
book for any class Sens & the study of physics. It is 
the opinion, ‘and d the author, the 
—, that in early lessons, it is inadvisable to trouble 
student either with theories or with the generaliza 
ome “the! ead such 3 —_ aid ; “ oovepese stu- 
a. © subjects discussed in volume are, 
Light aon Frictional Electricity. 
- land. Voltaic Seale Wlectotetty. er these heads, the subjects 
are fully discussed. At the oo of the book are found 
Examination Questions,—_An Appendix,—Answers to Ex- 
- les, and an Index. The il ustrations are excellent, 
as practical as they are valuable. 


ANNOUNCEM ENTS. 

Dr: Writu1AM T. Harais’ valuable writings on the subject 01 
philosophy, which have heretofore been widely scattered and not 
easily accessible to the student, have been compiled and arranged 
in convenient form for class use by Miss Marietta Kies, of Mt. 
Holyoke seminary, and brought out in book form by Messrs. D. 
Appleton & Co., under the title,“ An Introduction to the Study 
of Philosophy.” 

D. APPLETON & Co. announce for publication tms month 
“ Exercises in Wood- Working,” a text-book for manual training 
classes in schools and colleges, by Ivin Sickels, M.S8.,.M.D. The 
exercises are illustrated by full-page plates, and are accompanied 
by numerous applications. 


D. LorHrRop Co. announce in their“ Spare Minute” series 
“ Well- springs of Wisdom,” being selections trom the writings of 


London: 
East 16th St. 


the famous English divine, Frederick W. Robertson. 


Hoverton, Mireuin & Co. have just published Mr. Brown- 
ing’s new volume entitled, “ Asoland»: Fancies and Facts,” con- 
sisting of thirty poems. 

Lze & SHEPARD publish a fascinating historical work, “* The 
Heroes of the Crusades,” by Amanda M. Dougias. 

The ScrrBNERs have lately issued second editions of several 
books, among which are Donald G. Mitchell’s “ English Lands, 
Letters, and Kings,” Mr. Cable’s Strange Trae Stories of Louis- 
jana,” and the “‘ Collection of Letters of Dickens.” 

“DEB AND THE DocHeEss,” by L. T. Meade, is one of the most 
welcome of recent books. White & Allen, who publish it, 

say. “ It isa charming tale, very prettily told, of charming chi!- 
dren who are naughty enough to be interesting, and natural 
enough to be lovable.” 

A. 8. Barnzs & Co. have issued an attractive illustrated cata- 
logue of their educationa] works. 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 
Arithmetical Solutions and Mensuration, by L. M. Sniff, A.M. 
This is designed as an aid in the writing of arithmetical solutions. 
Graphic Methods in Teaching, by Charles Barnard. This is a 
strong argument for teaching pupils to use their eyes. Teachers 
“rau evemminnecm Ae a i 
The New Education in Califorma, by Mrs. C. D. Adsit. This 
pamphlet contains a reprint of Mrs. Adsit’s article on “‘ Educa- 
tion.” It gives an interesting account of the progress of the new 
education in California. While al) the states are waking up to the 


a needs of new methods in teaching, California is going in advance 


of them. In kindergarten work alone, San Francisco leads every 
city in the Union. California pays a higher average salary to 
teachers than any other state, and also sets the good example of 
paying women the same as men when they do the same work. 


MAGAZINES. 
whee pew gow Baty BA in January, and a depart- 
ment added “ The Point of w.” It will prominent 
writers a chance to discuss subjects of both pont ays and perma- 


this small volume will be found to | 2¢2t 


The Presbyterian and ‘ormed. Review, a religious quarter) 
Rt Eg Presbyterian Review, will make ite 


— Lg rly 
posthtimus story t ty mh cae pe ‘our parts. The same 
for a series of papers on newspaper life, as 


O Povtenost, ee ht tee 


vigorocs The Crime of Capital Daniekent.” which 
a on “The ” Ww ic 
~ January number of The Arena, Buston’s new 
Lay! / Rap, been Dameesianted of & universal 
art, “ .” by Alexan- 
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BIRDS AND THEIR WAYS. 

“Up with the lark” has almost become 
a proverb, but it seems that this is not at 
all fair to Several other birds who are earlier 
risers. - The credit of being first up is said 
to belong to the greenfinch, which sings 
as early as half-past one on a summer 
morning. An hour later the blackcap 
tunes up, and the quail follows him within 
some th minutes. By four, the black- 
bird makes the woods resound with his 
melody. Half-an-hour later the thrush 
is audible, and then at short intervals the 
voices Se 2: Ot Oe 
heard, ouse-sparrow 

coming last. It appears that the lark does 
not rise until after the chaffinch, linnet, 

of other birds. 


A conductor ae Nori hern —— 
Railroad tells the. : t 
spring, several ne roi neds under 

e eves of a seeping one that was under- 
going re ‘at St. Paul. When the car 
was pulled out and attached to the west- 


bound. train re was @ commotion 
among the > community; and 
every one st that the swallows had 
concluded 10, new homes and start 
new fam the first stop was 


made, however, there emerged from one 
of the nests a badly scared hen swallow, 
which flew around and about the car until 
the train started, when she darted into 
the nest agi resuming her pee merge 
bewilderment at each stopping \. e 
swallow traveled oes ~ Le to Portland, 
Ore., being watc y the sleeping car 
porter, who, when ordered to do so by one 
of the road officials at Portland, knocked 
down the nest, and the bird then left to 
seek some more congenial home. 


HOW EELS MIGRATE, 


A correspondent at Stratford, Conn., 
says, that the annual migration from 
Fresh pond to the sound took place one 


night recently, at precisely 12 
o'clock and i for more than two 
hours. Fresh seems to be a favorite 


breeding place for salt water eels, but as 

it freezes over in winter they do not like 

the temperature, and always return to the 

sound, where they can run up the river 
ba. 


and b the es in the deep mud. 
Although there is evidently an under- 
ground the sea, the eels 


prefer the overland route. The 

traveled by them in going from pond to 
sound is less than one-sixteenth of a mile, 
and the journey is made through flat land, 
which is thie’ wn over with sedge 
and rushes. The eels always start at high 
tide, and thus save a considerable distance. 


There —a a leader, who is followed 
by platoons in as regular order as the 
companies -of a regiment, Eels of the 


fresh water variety remain in the pond 
during the winter. 


SOME SMART DOGs, 


A Montana boy while herding his father’s 
sheep, assisted by a little k-and-tan 
terrier, fellintoa doze. He was awakened 


y 
a cinnamon bear facing him. While run- 
ning from the monster the boy unfortun- 
ately fell into a hole, and before he could 


on the dog; but he might as well have 
tried to catch a fly. i 
at will, and while the bear was dancing 


around in # frenzy, the bo out his 
knife, and gave him an «a lle dig. 
The entertainment ved too lively for 
Bruin, and he turned fled, 
the terrier barking at triumphantly. 
A Manchester, England, dog has been 
playing the Good Samaritan. is master 


was in the habit of giving him a penny 
which he would 


GRIGGS’S 
Philosophical 
Classics. 


Issued under the supervision of 
Professor G. S. MORRIS. 
Devoted to a Critical Exposition 
of the Masterpieces of 
German Thought. 





LEIBNIZ’S NEW ESSAYS CON- 
CERNING THE HUMAN UNDER- 


tion. Prof. Joun Dewey, Ph.D., 
of the University of Minnesota. 16mo, 
289 price $1.25. Being Vol. V1I. 
in the es. 
“ Professor Dewey's book is an able exposition 
of the t 
yy a 
eminently 


of the series ; series, as a whole, the best 
com: yh fa Si wy philo- 
ht to be f in the English tongue,” 


HEGEL’S PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
STATE AND OF HISTORY. By 
ow en ee ane’ of the 

niversi tf) higan. , 
16mo, cloth, $1.25. a 
bi Hot eniy: students of pamescphy. but 

have reason to thank Professor Morris for his ex- 

cellent and painstaking work.” 

—Saturday Review, London, Eng. 

HEGEL’S ASTHETICS. By Prof 
J. 8. Kepney, 8.T.D., of Seabury Divin- 
ity School. $1.25. 

“Tt contains the whole essence of the AUsthetik 


in simple and compact form, illustrated by 
thou able, and invariably illuminati 
and Cicves comments.” ; - 


Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


IDEALISM. By Prof. Jonn Wart- 
son, LL, D., of Queen’s University. $1.25. 


uate idea of "s than 
hope to obtain from an Unsmixed sade 
original.”— North American, Phila. 


FICHTE’S SCIENCE OF KNOWL- 


EDGE. By Prof. C. C. Everett, 
D.D., of Harvard University. $1.25. 


“ The interpretation is concise, of compre- 
fonaion. ape true to the spirit apd 
be batter done he Critte, ue Mind could ‘not 


KANT’S ETHICS. A critical ex 
pation by ex-Pres. NoAH Portsr, D.D., 
.D., of Tale College. $1.25. 
“Tt is most tic criticism of 
tn, es Tn el ogee 
KANT’S CRITIQUE OF PURE REA- 


SON. By Prof. G. 8, Morris, 
Ph.D., late of the. University of Michi- 


RK boot like bis alot indiapenaable to the 
average t of Kant.”—The Nation, 


THE VALUE OF THE SERIES. 


“* Griggs’s ical Series’ is the most 
vainable for popular 





ped urposes which apnes in country. 
Hr'd'not amore transition or republication gf 
the great German masters, but a cri exposi- 


tion” Christian Intelligencer, New York. 


“One of the most valuable terprises. 

of theday, be me ia sod. eaael 
— and 

whose work's iterpsceed Sinton Pence 


+ 
“ 


“The most important contribution that has 
been to our knowledge of the 

movement in the world's Yad 
bene tte fone 
. series ) 


oe Soe te te’ Se mga — 
minute.”’—Mind, London, Engiand. 


Bound in uniform , 16mo, price 
$1.25 per =, be vil jor the set of 


, or 


S. C. GRIGGS & CO, 





87 and 89 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


STANDING. A critical exposi- fn 


SCHELLING’S TRANSCENDENTAL|' 


“The studious and intelligent ot 
fessor Wi ‘well digested. and “ws ‘ae 4 


Prof, George Morris, of ft ae ees " 


NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 


SCHOOLS. 


SCIENIFICANERICA 


scientific and 


Is the oldest and most popular 
mechanical paper published and has the largest 
fon of any paper of its claws, in the world. 
0 Eng 


ly illustrated. Tav- 
° nd for s men 
‘our months’ trial, $1. 

0O., PUBLISHERS, 361 Broadway, N.Y. 








These schools are for of the State who RCHITECTS & BUILDERS 
intend to teach in the Public § of the State. Edition of Scientific American. 
B= oy hod Paw fae Bootes for A great success. Each issue contains colored 

The Foal Term bepint tha eve Wednesday of Sep- oor Spit btines: “Nemerous enaravine 

: ue an 


fications for the use of 
such as contemplate eo Price $2.50 a year, 
2 cts. a copy. MUNN & i» PUBLISHERS. 


may be secur- 

ed by apply- 

ing to MUNN 

& Co., who 

have had over 
e' 





’ experience and have made vuver 
AD: ‘ON applications for American and For- 
tents. 


0 
—A 
years f moral charaeter. . Send for Handbook. Corres- 
an cain at sotred’ fad t pondence strictly confidential. 


metic and Geammer, pacaten that these sub- TRADE MARKS. 
fate a case & is not registered in the Pat- 
Gscsrenky heating, Writing Spel . at Stace apply to Mun Ay | ‘Co. and procure 
immediate protection. Send for Landbook. 
e, High School, COPYRIGHTS for books, charts, maps, 


etc., quickly procured. Address 
MUNN & CO., Patent Solicitors. 
GENERAL Orrice: 31 Bnoapway, N. ¥. 





for tuition | i 
ortthe unt ef jen Nose aod Tae Soe Guttton Something for your Reception, 


retnnded to each studentspending anentiretermiand you don’t know where to 


For particulars concerning the several schools : ” 

send for circulars'to the Principals as follows: | find it ? 

D. Well, you won't make a mistake if you send 
27 cents to E. L. Kell & Co., of 25 Clinton 

Place, N. Y., for one of their yo Da 

They are the most popular of such books pub- 

lished. one and see—or a set of four—$1.00, 

. Bix numbers issued. 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO.. Educational Pubs. 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 








JAMES 
+ sree+eke A. SHELDON, D. 
Tuo. B. Stowe, Pu.D. 


ABOUT PENCIL SHARPENERS. 











GOOD - Pencil Sharpener is the teacher's 
greatest time and labor saver. Trouble 
was to get a good one. _ A school principal 

in Paterson, N. J., felt this want; tried everything 
made. Not one was durable, compact, cheap. 
After working on it a year, this Sharpener is the 


- . PAR aw tone Ra : 















THE “ UNIQUE" PENCIL SHARPENER. 


result. We call it the ‘‘ Unique.” It sharpens 
either /ead or slate pencils, perfectly. Has been 
adopted in ge City, Hoboken, and other cities 
by the Boards of Education. The publishers of 
Youths’ Companion, say, ‘‘ It works like a charm.” 

After a close examination of every pencil sharpener on the market 
we are convinced that the ‘‘ Unique” Pencil Sharpener is the best tool for 
its purpose we have ever.seen. Every one who has seen it is delighted 
with it. It sharpens lead or slate pencils at the rate of 6 to 10 a minute. 
Weighs but 6 ounces. Can be carried in the pocket. There is no 

etting out of gear or out of order. No frequent changes of sand paper or 
iles. No need of attaching to desk or. table. No soiling hands, desk or 
aper. The circular file upon which the pencil rests will wear for years 
in sharpening lead pencils—for slate pencils of course not so long. 


COMMENTS. 


A leading merchant of New York on sharpening his own pencil with the ‘‘ Unique,” 
Said: ‘‘ This is the first pencil-sharpener I have seen that is practica! for office use. Each 
of our departments shall have one. There is no question but you will sell thousands.’’ 

A principal of a large school in. New York says: ‘‘ The low price will enable each 
to have one, instead of their being as now one sharpener for the whole depart- 
ment. When not in use it is so small that it can be kept in the teacher’s desk.” 


DIRECTIONS FOR USING. 

Take the handle firmly in the rig4¢ hand and press the right thumb on the brass ferrule 
till the other end of the pencil-tube ;-then push the pencil through the tube with the left 
hand till the end rests on the cutter. Nowroll the rubber wheel firmly backward and forward 
with a sweep of two or three feet on any convenient surface until the pencil is sharpened. 
Tilt the machine slightly to the left to prevent the cutter from touching when it is worked. 
Press the ferrule as before to lift the pencil from the cutter, and with the left hand draw it out. 


If not for sale by your Stationer, send $1.25 to us for one. 
1o cents extra. 


ONE-HALF FULL SIZE, 


PATENTED, MAY 7, 1889. 





By mail 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational2P ublishers, | +; Clinton Place, New York. 


185 Wabash Avenue, Chicage 
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[HE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. |... 


Teachers having progressive tendencies 
ale very much concerned about several 
high-class text-books which will be ready 
early in January. These are Daniell’s 
Latin Prose Composition, Part IL., based 
on four orations of Ciceto; Miss Cleve- 
land’s Second Term in Reading, and Psy- 
chology .for schools, academies, and .col- 
leges, by G. M. Steele, D.D., principal of 
Wilbraham Academy. They are published 
by Messrs. Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, of 
16 Astor Place, New York. 


You can hardly fail to have a mérry | that 
Christmas if you turn your attention as a 
purchaser to Messrs. R. H. Macy & Co., 
cor. 6th avenue and 14th street, N. Y., 
Their 32d annual Christmas opening shows 
a bewildering array of toys, dolls, games, 
and articles in general, suitable for holi- 
day presents, playful, useful, and orna- 
mental] for the baby, for the lady, for 
every station and relation of life, from 
the cradle to the great-grandparents. 
The toy department has been removed to 
the third floor, reached by three swift pas- 
senger elevators, where commodious 
quarters, ample hght, and excellent ven- 
tilation will render the task of selection 
easy and comfortable. Goods may. be 
selected now, and will be held and deliv- 
ered at any date desired. 


Western teachers, and those intending 
to go West, will do wisely to enlist the 
services of The Teachers’ Co-operative 
As ociation, of 70 Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago. It is acknowledged one of the most 
successful agencies in the United States. 
It can name many positions it has filled. 
{t is doing business, Circulars are sent to 
any address on request. 


We twat tid” time when 

ee ae wil be oe sia at 
according co aniiiel 

the old and ring 7 Batti fined 

that Mees. Me Ada 3 =e , of West 

Troy, N. Y., nine a man bells for 


‘churches, schools, etc., also chimes and 
peals, for more than half a century, 
n for superior quality and tone. 


Teachers looking for suitable 
will be glad to remember that Mr. R. E. 
Avery, of 2 W. 14th st., New “York, 
no fee for , bat offers 
best facilities for sefticient service doing a 


large business, vidin, petent 
sentiiny wien pometite ng righ 


EW CET OGIO Saw bree ectil, Shas 
damp, raw 8. is a of . the bev 
rg onan Tchout tnobaiation | 
Great American Tea Co.,'of 31 uate 
New York, offers all lovers of fine teas. A 


tions 


series. - Gommuasiones is solicited with ; 
view to examination and introduction. 
Address the University Publishing Com- 
pany, 66 Duane street, New York. 


It isa significant fact that the National 
Crayon ., of 117 North Fourth st. , Phila- 
delphia, has this year, forthe third pucces- 
sive season, renewed its contract with the 
board of education, to su ly the schools 
of that city with the National Dustless 
Crayon ;- which is not only dustless but 





chance of a life-time, in premiums and|Pens and Types, by Benjamin 
discounts, to introduce oul orders for Methods a and Aids in Geography, by Chas. 
new teas just received, ed from the} F. King. 
selected tea of and Japan, 
‘zione but the hi grade being used.| Teachers and higher schools are find 
‘All absolutely re Remem- | most valuable aid in Griggs’ Philosophi- 
ber they deal only in pure Send at|cal Classics, issued under the supervision 
— for a trial ppd o old reliable on al exposition pene, devo’ pewant 
and enjoy a cu tea. mn oO e m 0! 
‘ — - very athe tuc | Sgriman, though: Lalbni's new enys Of Pure Cod Liver Oil with 
acts speak for themse! and the cerning the Human Understanding ; 
eon Venable» New Arithmetics, ‘he Bene A ¢ritical exposition, by. Prof. John fon Hypophosphites 
‘New York, sts ofjey, Ph. D.: Hegel’s ee of the ime 
the oi of New York, of Arka of State —e D.; aah by Prot, Geo, 8. Bhsecfin ra ity 
oO! Carolina, and in many ‘orris, el’s etics, by Prof. : 
our leading preparatory schools through J.S. Kedney, Dz; Schelling’s Trans. pee edd one ee es 
out the const Lem wy pages ta cendental I tions, by 'Prof. Joha Watson, will many man t 
the undeniable of that valuabl rq | oa D.; Fichte’s Science of Knowledge, wo agin then cod leer ot as af 4 











absolutely. tres from dust, grease, or any 

gummy substance. This crayon is steadily 

in favor everywhere, alg to 

phe RFs in ‘a ease of eras- 
ing, and freedom 


Every one interested in education will 
be to note that Messrs. Lee & 
a of ‘Boston have recently issued 


Rheumatism 


We doubt if there is, or can be, @ specific 
remedy for rheumatism; but thousands who 
have suffered its pains have been greatly ben- 
efited by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. If you have failed 
to find relief, try this great remedy. It corrects 
the acidity of the blood which is the cause of the 
disease, and builds up the whole system. 

“I was afflicted with rheumatism twenty years. 


several more books for teachers.| previous to 1883 I found no relief, but 

Their list includes Observation Lessons in| until I was almost helpless. Hood’s oo. 
the Sichtiie.a teniaul Gir teach did me more good than all the other medicine 
ers; An Hour with Delsarte, a study of| Teverhad.” H. T. Baxcont, Shirley Village, Mass. 
expression, by Anna Morgan ; Warman 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold Dy all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I, HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


SCOTT'S 


on the Voice, ow to train it, how to care 
for it; The Swedish system of educational 
G by Baron Nils Posse, M.G., 


bea Geographical Readers, by 
King ; : aever any Business, by 

M. a. Emery ; Locke Amsden, or The 
Schoolmaster, by Judge D. J. Rear wid 
iw; + 











Prof. C. C. Everett, D. D.; Kant’s Emulsion of PURE NORWEG 
Eihice by ex-President Noah Porter, D. D. LIVER 0:  eoenbhned vatin , oh 
LL. D.; Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, ites is almost as as milk. 


by Prof. G. 8. Morris, Ph. D. This series 


of the sti the Hypo- 
1s.one of the most valuable literary enter- phosphites, Ph requently pre- 
red gay ar sn ae ot the mes ie. cael 40h cameo af f 4 
portant contributions t m made 
to our knowledge of the test philoso- CONSUMPTION, 


SCROFULA, BRONCHITIS and 
CHRONIC COUGH or SEVERE COLD. 


Au sell it, but be sure 
ae ox 


phic oto in the world’s history. 


BEECHAM’s PILLS cure bilious and ner- 
vous ills. 

















TEACHERS’ AGENCIBS. 





TEACHERS WANTED. 


We have been asked by the authorities to recommend teachers for the following places :— 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


POSITION. 


POSITION, 
Asst. (Man) 
rin 


New places are coming in every day. The large Manual of the Association and circulars are 


as to their wants, and the chances of their 
ings. All communrecations are held as 


sent free. 


We are always glad to have teachers consult us 
ies, Or more congenial surrow 


securing better 
strictly confidential. _ 


Address 






WHEN WANTED. 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manage, . 


70 and 72 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 





128 page classified 


Catalogie for 1889-90 casticcwe'er ais nest nooke tor teach. 


ers of all publishers, 6 cents. 64 page 


catalogue of our books free to any address. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., NEW YORK AND CHICAGO, 


“| Supplies superior teachers. for schools, 


TEACHERS’ 
Soon 


‘usicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 
Families, Circulars 


Jan. 
ise: | TEACHERS WANTED. Smmccs™stcher’ 
Jan. | 13th year. 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
Teachers’ ae 
qebgcls, ond ta families, su- Teachers’ Bureau. 


poo he ‘Principe: > means, 
peer 4 Governesses a pesay Gepartenen pn ne (FOR BOTH SEXES.) 


tion; recommends good Schools to parents. Call 
on or address siclng. ete 0 


, M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, ‘Also 
Pr. Foy EAB me eA hs. Copyiats and Cashiers to Bumiacts Firms 


23 Union Square, New York.| Address Miss ©, L. oe 


brockway's Teachers’ AGENCY | “BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCY 


110 alts Betas” BOSTON. 2 Ey i 


Good t sie paneenetminn ne 


ouANws EXCH 4 y,, 











colleges and families. 
Mrs. L. FREEMAN BROCKWAY, 
28 West 23d St., N. Y. 
Recommends schools to parents. 





Gn} tamale, 








For Registration. Best 
facilities, efficient ser- 


ACENCY tere wei in providing competent ‘Teachers i 


OF RELIABLE 





R. E. Avery. 2 West 14th St., New York. 





and Churches. larger salaries 
to otal Oo operative MS foe 170 
| sete ng and renting of nol grey, | Sate ment Cicngo" Ty rv ewe 
references E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, : 





furnished. 
81 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and Fourtb 


Avenue, New York City. CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 
8 East 147 Srnzet, N, Y. 











|The New York Educational Bureau 


Offers to Superintendents, Trustees, Boards of Education and others wishing’ 
Se the choice of a large number of qualified teachers registered 

ber of our candidates have already been engaged. As we are 
ine he acquainted with a very large number of progressive teachers, we can 
assure prompt aye sntiebaction. 


REGISTER AT ONCE. 


We want morc first-class teachers in Drawing, Music, Manual Training, 
thoroughly qualified Kindergarten and Primary teachers. Send for our new 


registration blanks. H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
25 CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK. 


FIRST-CLASS ACENTS WANTED 








“ i 
Bo of and Und por a item ne seme yt mM Fe Piccse 
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E, L, KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, {55 Canin Piers ee cose, 
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“GRATEFUL-COMFORTING.’ | u OW 16 ure 
EPPS’ S COCOA Sisphece. 
DISEASES 
BREAKFAST. awith the< 
@uTICURA 


V7 AYREMEDIES. 
many T= DISTRESSING FORMS OF SKIN 


Seip ety taeer ea 


methods fail. 





are tioatang around us ready to attack| CurTroura, the ee een ieee 
ver there is a weak We escape | Soap, an ex , prepared from 
be a by. ou! well ar an exquisite Skin Beau RESOLVENT, the new 
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kK. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs., 
25 Clinton Place, N,V... 185 Wabesh Av., Chicago. 








R. H. MACY & CO., 


SIXTH AVENUE, 13th to 14th ST., N. Y. 
ANNOUNCE THEIR 2D ANNUAL 


Christmas Opening 


Toys, Dolls, Games, 


WINDOWS WILL BE 
[LLUMINATED 
EVERY EV ENING. 


WINDOWS WILL BE 
ILLUMINATED 
EVERY EVENING. 


Holiday Presents 


Playful, useful and ornamental for the baby, 
for the lady; in short, for every station and 
relation of life, from the cradle to the great- 
grandparents, for the fondest mother for the 
sternest teacher, for the dearest—anybody. 

The lack of space, which has been manifest to us for 


many years, has induced us to remove the Toy Depart- 
ment to the third floor, reached by three swift passenger 


AND ARTICLES IN GENERAL 
SUITABLE FOR 


elevators, where commodious quarters ample light and 
a ventilation will render the task of sel on easy 
and comfortable. ° 

GOODS MAY.8B PDR AND AND Pais ps BE 
We Wi is ano Pont Sere yt WE WILL HOLD AND 
DELIV AT DELIVER THEM AT 


G'PanO- 
BE FOUND. MORE UPTRACTIVE 
THAN EVER, ILLUSTRATING 


14 LEADING SCENES 
Uncle Tom's Cabin, Robinson Crusoe, Rip Yan Winkle, 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


BETTER NEWS TO [LADIES 


and All Lovers of Fine Teas 


THE CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. NOTHING LIKE IT EVER 
KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS, 


THEM 
ANY DATE DESIRED. ANY DATE DESIRED. 
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THE QUESTION BOX. 


[The Questions below relate to Discoveries and 
Inventions.] 
ood devised the instrument for measur- 
— pressure of blood in the arteries and 
of the a body? The hemady- 
namometer w vented by Poisseville. 
The beewiene of blood is measured, as in 
the barometer, by the column of mercury 
that it balances. 


Which was the first land discovered by 
Columbus? The island called by the na- 
tives Guanahari, to which Colum gave 
the name of San Salvador, the Spanish for 
Holy Saviour. This was the island now 
known as Watling island, and not the 
island now called Salvador. 


Who discovered the North-west passage ? 
Sir Robert McClure, in 1950. Having 
passed thro Behring’s strait in August 
of that year, cClure’s ship, the Inveatiga- 
tor, was ice-bound in October. A land 
party from the ship discovered the North- 
west passage, Oct. 26, from Mount Obser- 
vation. latitude 73 degrees 30 minutes 39 
seconds north; longitude 114 degrees 39 
minutes west. ~The Investigator did not 
pass through the passage but spent three 
winters in the ice. A rehef on the 
Resolute reached them in 1858. cClure’s 
ship was abandoned, and he reached Eng- 
land Sept. 28, 1854. He was knighted by 
Queen Victoria. 


Who discovered the Antarctic continent? 
Lieut. Charles Wilkes, who commanded 
the United States exploring expedition, 
Jan, 16, 1840. Wilkes traced the coast 
westward to 101 mn east, but wes pre- 
vented from landing by an impassable 
barrier of ice. 


Who invented the most perfect alphabet 
ever devised for any language ? rge 
Guess, or Sequoyah, a -breed Cherokee 
Indian, invented in 1826, a syllabic alpha- 
bet of the Cherokee language, which con- 
a of eighty-five characters, each ~~ 

a single sound of the language. For 
the characters he used, as far as they went, 
those which he found in an English spell- 
ing book. This alphabet was used for 
printing a newspaper called the Pheniz, 
and also a part of the New Testament. 





Who originated our decimal coinage ? 
Thomas Jefferson. Governeur Morris, a 
clerk in the office of Robert Morris, con- 
cieved the idea, but the details of his sys- 
tem were so awkward and cumbrous as 
almost to neutralize the simplicity of the 
leading idea. Jefferson rescued the fine 
original conception by p our pres- 
ent system of dollars and cents, which was 

adopted by Congress in 1785. 

IMPORTANT. 

When visiting New York City, save 
Express and and stop 
a Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central 

Ley Furnished Rooms at $1 and 

rea hte with the Ay y Horse cars, 

aT railroads to ail depots. You 
can avg epee tos deme money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any otber first-class hotel in the City. 


Which is the nearest yet made 
tothe north pole? On the 18th vot May, 
Lieut. James B. Lockwood, U. 8. A., of 
the Greely expedition, reached the latitude 
of 83 degrees and 24 minutes on the north 
coast of Greenland. 


When were al cards first used in the 
United States ? By the act of June 8, 1872 
the postmaster-genera!l was authorized and 
directed to issue cards to the public 
at a cost of onecent each. The first cards 
were issued in May, 1878. The invention 

cards is attributed to Prof. 
Emanuel Herman, of Vienna. They were 
used in England, Germany, and Switzer- 
land, in 1870, and have since been intro- 
duced into other European countries, 


Who invented decimal fractions ? Simon 
Slevin, of Bruges, whose tract, published 
in 1585, was entitied the “Disme.” But 
the simple egies 4 we now =r was not then 
invented used circles the 
numbers that showed the ba of the fig- 
ures : thus, he wrote 27. 847 as 27 (0) 8(1)4 
(2) 7 (3). and read it as 27 commencement, 
8 primes, 4 seconds, 7 thirds. The (0 showed 
the zero point, the (1) tenths, and so ~ 
ithe ftigh- | Qecima is credited with introducing the 

mal point. 


aides tee conchae sometimes become 
blood-shot # Because under exciting cares 
of inflammation, the blood vessels become 
distended, and the red enter, 
producing a net-work of blood-vessels 
across the 





white surface of the eye. 


Way Coven, 


HEN a few doses of Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral will relieve you? Try it. 
Keep it in the house. You are liable to 
: have a cough at any 
time, and no other 
remedy is so effective 
as this world. 
renowned prepara- 
tion. No household, 
with young children, 
should be without it. 
Scores of lives are 
saved every year by 
: its timely use. 
Amanda B. Jenner, Northampton, 
Mass., writes: ‘‘ Common gratitude im- 
pels me to acknowledge the great bene- 
fits I have derived for my children from 
the use of Ayer’s most excellent Cherry 
Pectoral. I had lost two dear children 





from croup and consumption, and had 
the greatest fear of losing my only re- 
maining daughter and son, as they were 
delicate. Happily, I find that by giving 
them Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, on the first 
symptoms of throat or lung trouble, they 
are relieved from danger, and are be- 
coming robust, healthy children.’ 

“In the winter of 1885 I took a bad 
cold which, in spite of every known 
remedy, grew*worse, 80 that the family 
physic an considered me incurable, sup- 

‘jing me to be in consumption. Asa 
fost resort I tried Ayer’s Cherry Pecto- 
ral, and, in a short time, the cure was 
complete. Since then I have never been 
without this medicine. I am fifty years 
of age, weigh over 180 pounds, and at- 
tribute my good health to the use of 
Ayer’s Cherry P sctoral.""—G.W.Youker, 
Salem, N. J. 

“Last winter I contracted a severe 
cold, which by repeated exposure, be- 
came quite obstinate. I was much 
troubled with hoarseness and bronchial 
irritation. After trying various medi- 
cines, without relief, I at last purchased 
a bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. On 
taking this medicine, my cough ceased 
almost immediately, and I have been 
well ever since.’’—Rev. Thos. B. Russell, 
Secretary Holston Conference and P. E. 
of the Greenville District, M. E. C., 
Jonesboro, Tenn. 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, AM 
Bold by al! Druggists. Price $1; six botties,¢s, 


AIDS ILLUSTRATION 


FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS, TEACHERS’ 
INSTITUTES, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, ETC. 


The best and cheapest line of ney wo in the 
market. 500 entirely new and elegant designs. 


STANDARD 


BLACKBOARD 


STENCILS. 


One sample map 24x36 in. and one figure design 
17x22 inches, with complete catalogue, directions 
for using, etc., sent postpaid for 10 cent stamp, 
¥f you mention this paper. 


The Elephant Stencils will be sent to auy 
address for 10 cents. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


E. L. KELLOCC &CO., 
Educational Publishers, 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


COOD ACENTS WANTED. 


FIRST CLASS AGENTS WANTED. 


AT EVERY CO. INSTITUTE, 
IN EVERY COUNTY, 
IN EVERY CITY, 








FOR THE 
* Man Wonderful” Manikin, 
National Question Book, 
Unique Pencil Sharpener. 


guage tersitesy given. Address the Sub- 





BL. KELLOGG & CO., HY, and Chicag, 
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JUST ISSUED. 


A CLASS-BOOK OF CHEMISTRY 


Designed for the use of Schools, and Colleges, and for Popular Reading. By Epwarp 
L. Youmans, M.D., author of the ‘‘ Hand-Book of iousieahd ieneeen MA Third 
Edition, revised and Sen Oe re-written by Wituiam J. Youmans, M. D., joint- 
author of Huxley & Youman’s “ Elements of of Physiology and Hygiene, and 
editor of the ‘‘ Popular Science Monthly. 

‘hat Youman’s choumetry has always been a Seite with be. op ners in the Science, is shown by 
the fact that more than one hundred he. | forty-five ——— —- ote editions have been 
sold. The present revision has necessary by the advance of science in recent years, yet 

the guiding idea of preceding shes been followed as closely as possible. . 

Introduction Price, $1.22. 
Send for Descriptive Circulars of Science Books on all subjects in all classes. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston. Chicago. Atlanta. San Francisco, 


ECLECTIC SERIES.— Announcements. 


NOW READY: 
Long’s New Language Exercises, Part |. 66 pages; cloth ; Illustrated. 
20 cts. (Parts II and III, new edition, in preparation.) 
McGuffey’s Revised High School and Literary Reader. 
pages, half leather. 85 cents. 


Holbrook’s New Complete Grammar. By Dr. ALFRED HoLsRoox, 
National Normal Schoo}. 65 cents. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRACC & co., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI. NEW YCRK. BOSTON. . 











12mo., 479 











READY EARLY IN JANUARY, 


DANIELL’S LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 


PART II. Based on four Orations of Cicero. 


Miss Cleveland’s Second Term in Reading. 
PSYCHOLOCY. 


For Schools, Academies, and Colleges. By G. M. STEELE, D.D., Principal of Wil- 
braham Academy. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 16 Astor Place, New York. 
Western Agency: 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


BRADBURY AND EMERY’S 


ACADEMIC ALGEBRA 


By WM. F.-_ BRADBURY, Head pipter of the Latin School, Cambridge, Mass., 


GRENVILLE C. EMERY, Master pad Instructor in Mathematics in the Public 
Latin School, Boston. 
PRICE, $1.08, 


Copy sent for examination on receipt of Fifty Cents. Favorable terms for first introduction. 
PUBLISHED JULY, 18*9.- 
ADOPTED FOR HIGH SCHOOLS OF 





Srry or GLoucesTer, Mass.- - - oT 3 = Qrry OF CAMBRIDGE, Mass. - - Sept. 19 
DowN OF LANCASTER, “* - .- Crry oF Boston, . * 24 

or LOWELL, “oe = = Aug. 28 puree ACADEMY, ANDOVER, MASS. Aug. 1 
Crry OF BROCKTON, $ -+ + 27 XBURY (MAS8.) LATIN SCHOOL, 4 
Town OF ANDOVER, eee - Sept. 21 } And other Sanersent Schools. 





THOMPSON, BROWN & co., reer 23 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON. 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, *-"°*** "warns dpe 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“ We do amiss to spend seven there family und delignt together so much miserable Latin 
d k it be learned ot! in one .”"—M TILTON. 
and ret Game Moore, Sallust, t may Noe Oo ae ay ‘Homer's Gospel of St. John, and 


‘rgd, Caesar lorace, . 
abasts, each t ienchors, 81 
“a B Ks Pr nd Prog tasve Latin Grammar : adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics 
and toa ae er systems, ‘Teachers ° Pin are 
‘Maneaca’s French Series, ete. 
Sr Sam ple pagea of Interlineare free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 














KINDERGARTEN “Story” | svsnesns.: 





NEW ENGLAND 


COMBER VATORY./: 


lest Masters in tive 


PLAYS: Speakers ; hs Srarereers own of Games, 
» Sports and Amusements, Charades 
Tableaux, and Pantomines. Complete ‘-¥ 
catalogue sent free on application the 
DeWitt PUBLISHING House, 
383 Rose St., New York. 





CULTURE, y nd TUNING. ee ition ding Steen to 


Heck and El and Hlectric Li t, EADERS will vonfer a favor men- 
For Mlustrated Calen Fe full Se eat I THe JouRNAL ef com- 


E, TOURJEE, Director, Franklin 8q., BOSTON, | unicating with advertisers, 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 





December 21, 1889. 


TABLETS, BLANKS AND COPY-BOOKS. 


We have now the best assortment-of copy books in the market, and we invite 
teachers and scncol officers to.send for cere Pet specimen pages, which will 


be furnished on application, viz : 
Paygon, Dy Demon & Scribner’s Nation- 


Barnes’ National System of Penman- 


Bartholomew's Industrial Drawing 


Bradfield’s Drawing Blanks 
arnes’ industrial hn ade ‘Series. 
arnes’ Tracing 

Bond’s Staff-Ruled \ Writing Blanks. 


Address the publishers, 





Dinsmore’s Model Script and Spelling 
Blanks. 

MecVicar’s New Series of Spelling 
Blanks. 

Language Tablets. For Exercises in 
Grammar. 

Number Tablets. For Exercises in Aritb- 
metic. 

Standard Composition Books. 


A. S. BARNES & CO. 441 & 149 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 





CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co., PHILADELPHIA. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
Or. Brooks s Normal Conrse 
1, Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books, 

2, Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com- 

bining Meutal and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. ; 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks's Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 
Montgomery’s Nor. Union 8; stem of Indust. 





Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


MATHEMATICS. 


A TREATISE ON LINEAR DIFFEREN- 
TIAL EQUATIONS. 





Vol. Equations with Uniform Coefficients. 
By Prof Fy ‘homas Craig, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 


versit ty. 00, 

“This book snould mock if not make an epoch 
in the history of Mathematical study in America. 
Prot. Craig's book all the precision and clearness 

D c ess 
of the practiced teacher,”’"—T he Nation. 

DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. 

A Treatise on Ordinary and Lg = Differential 
Equations. By Prof. W. Johnson, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics at » * U.S. Naval 
Academy y, Annapolis, a Be. 8vo, cloth. 

“Prof. Johnson's Differential Equations is a 
splendid treatise, ‘and I shalt testify my apprecia- 
uuon of its merits, by making use of it in class 
7. etc.””—-P ro; Pref, Wm. Hoover, University of 


CALCULUS OF VARIATIONS. 
ty ous B. Carll, of Columbia College. 8vyo, 
¢ : 
“ Undoubtedly one of the most important 
n books yet issued by the American 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE 
DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS 
Founded on the Method of Gaus or Fiuxions, 
ee ee 
8S. Naval Acad. Second edition, revised ‘bvo, 
cloth. | $3.50. 
“We book to all w 


commend the 
ba a good text-book = the subject it so qulty 
—Mathematical Visitor. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE 
TEGRAL CALCULUS. 

Founded on tae Method of Rates or Fluxions. 
By Profs. W. W. Johnson, and J. M. Rice, of U. 
8. Naval Academy. i2mo, cloth. $ 

“Tam hted w with your Integral Calculus.” 
= J.D. Maas. Institute 


cunes amMcue IN CARTESIAN CO- 
RDINATES. 


Prof..W. W. U. 8, Naval Academy. 
mdi tame Sb ‘$1.00. 


g 


“ This fee yn dey | : 


have i ust con completed x 
esa epee eae 


TEXT-BOOK ON THE METHOD OF 
pes ig SQUARES, 
By brof. Mansneld Merriman, of Legh Univer- 


si $2 
or a@ very useful and much needed text- 


= Even casual reader cannot fail to be struck | 


h he val hich such 

p acphew rt gucl nna nee 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, N. Y. 
Publisher of and Industrial Works. 


*,* Catalogues Supplied gratis and free by Mail 
to order. 


Five Valuable New Books 


To be Published in July. 


HOEBe ota AND HIGH 
Saaaaeas for admission into ae heating 
colleges of the country, Price. $1 

CPart lef SENSE ARITHMETIC, 


II., for Grammar Grades. 


THE GRAPHIC RA WINGS Books, 
Price, $2.00 per dozen ; single 





GREENE'S Fancuacs HALF 
BLANK. No.2, 


A. LOVELL ey co., Publishers, 
3 £. 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 





THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS I5 
Drawing Books, Dra Models, 
Se actin? Menadibie, 
Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Béu- 


PRANQ’S DRAWING MODELS, 
TO WHIOHN SPECIAL ATTENTION 18 CALLED. 


sane ng in Friary and Gram 


ina ed ertes, are made ith yan 

Sai ence eas 

of vorm and in every stage, and especially 
Yor and particulars, address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL O0O., 


7 Park Street, Boston, Maser. 
79 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





O don’t you remember, Sie es Deneaer, 
And soon will the Holidays come 


CANTATAS FOR CHILDREN. 


3.00 doz. 
pH nis re ai ant $3.00 doz.) Towne. 


Four Christmas Services 

By Rosabel, Euch 5 ets.; $4.00 per hundred. 
Birthday of our Lord. Holy Christ Child. 
Old, Sweet Story. Joytal Chimes, 


CAROLS AND SONGS. 


3 — by Howard; 11 Carols; 10 Carols 
Carols 10 cts) ROLLY HovGHS. | ib 
ots, i git do 44 dos.) NEW PIECES FOR 


=z pt hep IN SHEET MUSIC FORM, 
very many superior ¢, that, for gre 
might well be termed Songs. Six 


mens are 
t Keils at Sea, (40 cts. 
Visions of Uld Folks “3 Home sti uf ate) Btults. 


Mammy’s Lil’ Boy. 
Cotton “Field Dance. S eee (40 cts.) 
(0 cts.) 


Gilder. 
Paris "Exposition Grand March, 


Kn 
Military Schottische (3% cts.) Rollinson. 
Any Book or Piece Mailed for Retati Price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & OO. 867 Broadway, New York. 


viw > ré j S 
, —— By A. ¥. GOODRICH. — 
A System designed to Cultivate 
the Art of Analyzing and Criticis- 
ing, and to Assist in the Perform- 
ance and Understanding of the 
Works of the Great Composers 
of Different it Epochs. 
Endorsed by such Eminent Musicians as 
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National Dustless Crayon. 


A DUSTLESS CRAYON 
ALWAYS GIVES SATISFACTION. 
wan Sr Cor, Chestnut & 13th i, 


TRY IT. 
| National Crayon Co., Philadelphia. 


WITHO UT GREASE. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
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